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Leeds.—Dictotic Depot, 31, Meadow Lane, ¥, W. Smith, Proprietor. : 










E. Whiles, General Printer, 1, Doddington Street, Regent Road, Salford. 
; J. Jukes, General Printer, J unction. Printing Works, West Bromwich. Price List pore 









Furnished Apartments for Gentlemen ; Vegetarians preferred. — Address Mrs. =a Ho 
Square, King’s Cross, London, W. C. i mee 2 = 

“ Pe ESS ar a nT Ra RT SRD IEE - ae 

Vegetable Oil Soap (warranted pure) | cwt. box, 358. ; 3 owt, 188. ; carriage paid on receipt of 
P.0.0.—T. Hull, Soap Works, Derby. : : : i 


Cook or Housekeeper. —A Vegetarian of experience secks « an aetna in a Restaurant or 
with a Private Family. —Address “<7,” eare of the Secretary, Vegetarian Rocicty. : 



















‘Thomas Sutton and Son, Dealers in New and Second-hand Books. Books Baan ‘Sold, or i | 
Exchanged. Books wanted sought for. 87, 89, and 91, Oxford Street, Manchester. vy, get 











peel aia e Eee eee a Gai Soe ee Sea ge ee 
Home in London for Families, Tourists, &e., a Mrs. Bernard’s. Highly commended. “Bed 
and breakfast, 85. —Granville E House, 1, Granvitle Square, King’ 3 Cross Road, ur Lloyd Square. 


Ladies’ ‘School, St. Margaret's, King’s Lynn.—Vegetarian table prepared daily. ‘Thorough — 
English, music, German, ‘French always spoken. Articled pupil required. Terms moderate. 








Ladies” School, South Coast, honouel and eupseastal teaching. Vegetarian diet. Salubrieds lee 
climate. Excellent references. Terms, from 25 guineas. Principal : 56, Grafton- rd., , Worthing 









Wanted, Situation as Housekeeper or Companion in a Vegetarian family. Vegan ‘cookery 
understood. Country preferred.— Address “ S,” care of the Secretary of the Vegetarian Society. 





a ee ee 
Vegetarian Note-Paper, tinted ; Lily of the Valley, stamped in colours ; motto, «Non nocebunt 
et nol occident ; 24 [: 2 per quire, 5 (6 five quires. —G. W. Oo e 38, Alexander St. , Bayswater, Ms 





Glasgow.—Food Reform Depot. Whole Wheatmeal, Rye Meal, Barley Meal, Oar Meal, oa 
Flour, Lentils, Lentil ee Hominy, Deans, _ od ass, Pea - ‘&e, ness ohn Callum, — 
58, Candleriggs. ee 

Hygienic ‘Home and Private Food ‘Reform " Boarding House, 102, “St. Andrew's Road 

Hastings. ‘Terms, for board, lodging, and abtendanes ; Ladies, 158. 5 eee or per week, 
Good references. — Supra 


















South Coast. —Very comfortable ae tments nae soncea ina aie home, suitable for sidedy” 
or invalids) lady or gentleman. ‘Homelike comforts studiously attended to ; Vegetarian diet 
or otherwise.—Applications to Mrs. Nowell, ‘Lennox Road, Worthing. . : 






Sie eels ele ee eee a ee 
Pure Digestive Bread, from the finest English Wheat Meal, made as suggested by Baron Liebig. 
It is manufactured by machinery, and consequently exempt from the uncleanliness insepar- — =: 
able from hand labour.—HENRY WALKER, Steam Bakery, 54, Rusholme Road, Manchester. ode 







Dr. Lebaud’s Bronchial Pastilles (a new, ‘agr eeable, and. unfailing ‘remedy for Bronchitis, a a. 
Catarrh, Cough, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, &. )s thoroughly restore, and preserve, to old age, the 
power, tone, and flexibility of the voice. Post free, I5d. R. Graham, Charlemont Plaee, Dublin. 


Bers aN Rae Re cee seine ee SS 

Excellent Sitting-room and Bedroom, drawing-room floor, in the house of a Vegetarian widow 
lady. Suitable for. two brothers or friends engaged out all day. - Five minutes’ walk from, the sys 
*‘ Angel.” No other lodgers. Rent, 12s. per week for one ; 16s. for two, No. extras. Apply Hes 
10, Colebrook Terrace, Duncan Terrace, N. s se . ieee Se. 
















Magnetism. —‘*To Edgar Wetton is mainly due ibe now general Sopdlatity and edtended us? of 
the system. . . . AS Magnetic Appliances are now strongly commended by all our BEST 
doctors, and habitually used in English Hospitals, there is no occasion for us to add that they | 
are firmly established in Great Britain.”—Trader’s Herald. “1 find your belt very service-. 

< able.”—R. BAILEY WALKER. Pri ice List Post free on application to the Maaneric elas dn ABBEY 

PLACE, TORQUAY. 









| CHLEBRA THD OF... 
. Sd. per Gallon, © 


As supplied to the principal ay ee establishments. Wholesale price on acoeipt 
of business card. 





H. & S. JACOBS, 4, St. James Place, Aldgate, London, E.C. 













































“publications. - 


First Series. —Pythagorean Tracts, by St. John. A Protest Against Flesh-Eating. Price 1d 
‘Dietetic Reformer for 1866- 68. Bound i in one vol. ‘With Index. Reduced price, 3s. 6d., post-free. . 











a 
‘The Joseph Livesey Leaflets (two kinds) for distribution at meetings, &c. 3d. per 100, post-free. 
: etetic | Reformer on Sale.—A few (unbound) Sets of the Dietetic Reformer, 1851—59. Price 7s. 






pular Hobbies : with other Stories i in Prose & Verse. By Charles Jackson. 6d., post-free. 


Man’ s Best Diet, and Twenty Years’ Trial of it. By W. ‘Couchman Price id. or 28, 6d, per 
100. Afewremaining, en 











- Stomach ‘Worship : A Growl by a Vegetarian, Price! S isrenee, from the 2 Vegetarian Society, 
56, Peter Street, Manchester. eS 








as Gladstone at Home. By ‘Aedra, ‘4d. pow free six : copies for 6d., from R. ‘Bailey Walker, 

e pee Peter Street, Manchester. E : ite 

_ Thoughts, Facts, and Hints on Human Dicteties. “By Thomas H. Pace Price Le = 

eek ber 100. A few remaining. 

oh - Autobiography of a Vegetarian; Aepuied a from Fr aser’s Magasin, J aly, 187 6 (in Phonotypy) 

s | oe: Price 4d., from 56, Peter Street, Manchester. eee 

‘Healthful Cookery. A Hand-Book of Food and Diet; > or, what to eat, hoe to eat, when to 

eat. Price One Shilling, : from the Office of the Vegetarian Society. = 

da Réforme Alimentaire : Journal Mensuel de la Societé Vegétarienne de See 163, Rue 

ma 2 St. ‘Honoré, Paris, or from the Vegetarian Socicty, Manchester. Specimen copy, 4d., post free. 

‘Outdoor Fruit for the Million.—How to grow it in large and continuous quantity, by simple 
and inexpensive means, Third edition, revised and illustrated. By ‘ Head Sees » Price 
_ Sixpence, from the Vegetarian Society, 56, Peter Street, Madchester. 

























The Forbidden Fruit. Revelations of Egyptian Mysterics ; with discourse on health (according 
to the wisdom of the ancients) salt, &c. By the late Robert Howard, M.D. Popular edition, 
a ee ee 56, Peter Street, Manchester. 
- American Health Publications.—‘‘ Good Health” J ournal, and the publications issued by — 
6 Good Health Publishing Company,” Battle Creek, Mich.., U.S.A., can be obtained from the 
Book Depository of J. N. Loughborough, Ravenswood, Shiney foe, Southampton. Agent 
for the Works of Drs. Holbrook and | 2 a of America. oe with ae in English, 
_post- -free. 
‘The Science of Life, A Pamphlet addreseod to all aie are or will be. Teachers, Clergymen, 
_ Fathers. With letters from J. ohn Ruskin tothe Author. ‘“ We cordially commend it as the 
simplest, purest, and most judicious advice on this subject: that we have met with.” —Guardian, 
August 1st, 1877. ‘All that you have advised and exposed is wisely said and bravely told.”.— 
Letter Pins Mr. ‘Ruskin, Second Edition. ‘Price Boats aoe from 56, Peter Str eet, Manchester. 


VEGETISTS DIETARY 
AND MANUAL OF VECETABLE COOKERY, 
. By “DOMESTICA.” 


‘FOURTH EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
et The herb yielding seed and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind.” 


- Manchester : 56, Peter-st. Price Sixpente ; Cloth One Shilling. 


- Bee the Wedolarinn Dietary for information about Acid Fruit, Almonds, Apple ri ally, Apple 
Pudding; Indian Apple Pudding, Apple and Bread Pudding, Apple and Custard, Apple Sauce, 
Apple Tea, Globe Artichoke, Jerusalem Artichoke , Asparagus, Arrowroot Blancmange, Baking 
of Cakes, Baking Powder, Bannocks, Barley Water, Barley Lemonade, Batter or Hgg Indian 
Corn Bread, Batter or Egg Pudding Savoury or Omelette, Biack Currant Drink; Beans— 
Bgoad, French and Scarlet Runners, Haricot, Pudding (Green), Beet, Birds Nest Pudding, 
Crisp Biscuits, Plain Sweet Biscuits, Black Currant Pudding, Blanemange, Arrowroot, Rice, 
&c. ; Bread—General Directions, to Make, Buttermilk, Currant, Indian Corn, Indian Corn 

Batter or Egg, Indian Corn Virginia, Pudding, Crumb Omelette Rice, Sauce 




















‘TONIC, HEALTH. GIVING, DIETETIC, 


‘Burne Pure and prepared by a SPECIAL PROCESS, © a 
makes a delightful and invigorating beverage, containing — : oe 
3 to 5 times more virtues of the Dandelion root than | 
the Taraxacum Coffee Mixtures generally sold, 
Invaluable for Weak Digestion, Liver, &e. 
Tins, 6d., 1s., 9s, 6d. (saving), of Chemists and Grocer 8) or sent 
for remittance where we have no agents. — 


CHAMBERLIN NANOFACTURING 00, 1, DENMAN STREET, on . 
S. NYE & CO’S 


New Patent 


WHEAT MIL, | 


oC (0) M PLETE, | 

With Bag to receive the Ground Material, 1a 

I Specially designed. for grinding Wheat for household use, coarse orj| 
fine, to make Brown Bread or Porridge. The difficulty of obtaini nie Hes 
a genuine Brown Loaf possessing all the constituents of | the grain wil | ace, 
-* recommend this Mill to everyone who has observed the beneficial |; 
results attending the use of flour so ground. “These Mills are highly || 
recommended by the leading phyeienn; and notably by the crineny oe 
surgeon, Sir Henry THOMPSON. = Pee ee 
PRICES, packed for rail, No. 2a, 13/-, and No. 4, 21/6. Bee: 
LARGER SIZES—No. 5, mounted on Stand, and fitted with a aS 

~ Fly-wheel, 32/6, and No. 6, re a ait to (Ory .. a Se lee: 
<i substantially fitted), 6 et ee 
Post-Office Orders made payable at ae street office. Bs che : 
Catalogues of Domestic Machinery post Ste tare see 
8. NYE & CO., 143, Oxford Street, London. 


DRTL. ‘NICHOLS’ © 
SANITARY PREPARATION os S. 


r Ve FRANKS & CO. (4, Little Tower St., London, Be. i 
. are the Proprietors of all Dr. Nichols’ Preparations oie. 
and Appliances, as well as Wholesale Agents. for his and an 
Mrs. Nichols’ Books. All TRADE ORDERS and enquiries | 
for “Food of Health,” “Sanitary Soap,” &e., must be sent de 
to Messrs. Franks & Gp. == ee a 

Messrs. Nichols & Co., 28, Oxford Street, alee Ww, 1 
will attend to all RETAIL ORDERS, and supply Samples, a 
&e. They will also send the “Food of Health” at special 
rates where it cannot be obtained fresh and sweet. | 









= cons cA LA Ss 


2 [2 hee United ee are now in qedllens: Sle: ae and sell be 
|| found replete with everything necessary for the comfort of customers. 
One thousand > persons can be served. perniens bly and expeditiously eae 







aE [mo! st Sousa is obser di in ike gate of food, and 
reat care is taken that only the bes materials ¢ are used, and those well 
cooked and attractively served, A | 




















: on eight clock, ‘and include |} 
. Gatien porridge and milk, pancakes, omelets, genuine brown bread and || 
a butter, stewed and fresh fruits, tea, nonce, cocoa, chocolate, new milk, &e. 


? _ DINNERS, ready. at twelve | oO ’olock, include soups, savouries, 
i and sweets, which fee eck tastiness, and excelletice of cookery 
I cannot well be surpassed. ee 


= TEAS served from ee clock: as “per bill of beally. 

|| @oop cup of tea is supplied. : 

sell A First-Class Room, handsomely ced tomfortouly Fenebed is pro- 

|| vided for small parties desirous of tae more seclusion ‘than is 

_ || afforded in other parts of the house. 2 

|| The EXCHANGE ARCADE RESTAURANT. is still carried on, || 
but ay luncheons and teas are provided there. 


“THREE | ‘SPECIALITIES. 


- _POOLEY'S: PATENT MALT BREAD, 3a, ma || 
4a per loaf, ot 

es , WHEATMEAL BREAD, made of Patent Granulated Ai 
Salt ‘Wheatmeal, 4d. per loaf, and : de 
cole PURE MILK BREAD, a delicious ad sade of susie | 


| our and milk, 4d. per loaf, are all ‘made by machinery on. the Premises. 
p Absolute purity and cleanliness guaranteed. : , 





























Van. deliveries ne Orders a i Sig: ailended to, 


4 SILK. BREAD BAKERY | 
: Gateaton Street and seen Arcade, Manchester. 
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"PUBLICATIONS: ee 





Is. sper 100, or 7s. 6d. ee gaa ii Pe Wap aes 
Bread and ocee | 9. Our Aims. By Professor Newman, 
4 Reasons for a Wexetarian Diet. ‘| 10. The Chemistry of Foods. = 
_ Medical and Scientific Testimony in | | 11. The Driak-Crave—How to Cure, 
ate - favour of a Vegetarian Diet. 412. Plutarch on Flesh-eating. 
es 4, A Week’s Dinners. | 13, Hints to the Bountiful. 
‘i TB, How to Begin. a | 14, Testimonies of Missionaries. 


6. Personal Testimonies to the Efficiency | 15. Is the Land Overpeopled? = 
: and Value of Vegetarian Diet. | ede Tea Meetings: Breakfasts: Fruit 


ce os Fresh all the Year Round. = 
| 7. Address on Christian Missions. - | a Recipes (20) used at the > Cambridge Fruit 
 §. Two Dietetic Experiences. — _ Banquet. S 


Series see nt per dons 




































Series . td. each ; Six copies, post free, 6d. In quantities inet ‘less ie 25) 6s. per 100. a 
| 1, The ld. Vegetarian Cookery. Sth Ed. ee 8. Prof. Newman’s Lecture at the Friends’ ex 
|| 2, Thoughts and Facts on Human Die- | —_Institute, Manchester (20th Oct., 1871). 


Agticg, By TH, Beuxen” Atrio, | 9. How to Marry and Live Well on 1s. 


|| 3. Pork, and its Perils. 
| 4 Simplicity of Tastes. By the Rev. C. H. a Day. By Wm. Covcuman. 7th Ed. 





|| Connyns, M.A. 2nd Edition. Revised. | “1 “Food for the Million.” By W. GIBSON | 
|| 8. Food: Pure, Cheap, Wholesome, By | __Wanp, FRETS, 2nd Edition, ie 
Rey. W. Brsnerr. fe i . Vegetarian Life in Germany. Byalady | : 
D é. ‘Ten Yea rs’ Dietetic Crusade. | Member of the German Vegetarian Society. || 
Se ‘How to Spend Sixpence, with 69 12, Corn or Cattle. By W.E. A. AXON. 
chases Oy Ven, ead ie, [ 13. The Tobacco y Guesting 
Series C. 


4 Lecture by Professor F. w. Mewar given at Gloster ; new edition, ia: ; ee just out ce 





2. Tea and Coffee. By Dr. W. A. ALcorr. Revised by Mr. T. BAKER. _ 8d. post. free. 








3. Prevention Better than Cure; or, the True Aim of the Physician, el Dr. Ackworth, with ; 
TIntr oduction and Appendix by John E. B. Mayor, M.A. Price 3d. : 








4, The e Arguments from Holy Scripture Reference {nto the Food for Ban consist 
and examined. Price 3d., post-free. eo! 


6. How to Live in the Street called Straight. A pook for Hard Times, Paper covers, ee 
By the Rev. Charles Kendall, late Pr esident of the Primitive Methodist Conference. 











ee 


6. How te Live on Sixpence a ‘Day. By T. L. NicHots, M. D. 6d., ‘post free, Boe 
LS Sketches, Dietetic and Literary.” By R. BAILEY WALKER, FSS. Price éd., - ost free, iS 

iBe Baldness : its Cause and Cure. By ‘“MIcHEL CARLIN.” 6d., 2 Post: free (6 for 2s. 6d.) 
“9. Nature’ s Own Book on Diets and Drinks, with EYE Recipes, By a Lady Teacher. 6d. 


10. The Vegetists’ Dictary, and Manual of Vegetarian Cookery. «By “Domestics, . 
4th Edition ; 8rd edition revised, ‘Price 6d., post free. Bound copies ls. each, Ne ee 


























41, ©0n the Degeneracy and eae of the Teeth. ee yi) EpwIn * Oox, L D. S. 
and Is. 6d. ; post-free for ls. ld. and Is. ee 





12. The Diet Cure : an Essay on the Relations cS Food and Drink to Health, Disease, and Cure. 5 
By Dr. T. b . NicHoLs, Price Is. ; post. fr ee, Is. 1d. f 


8 














18. Fruits and Farinacea. By the late J OHN : Sanrra. “Abridged by Professor Newstex, Tid 
Edition. Price 1s. ; by post, 1s. 14d. 


14. The Science of Human Life. By SYLVESTER Gavan. “Abridged by 1 tT Bann. Price Is, 





15. Vegetable Cookery. By John Smith, author of “ Htruits and Farinacea, No Dai pasties - g 


16. The Perfect Way in Diet. By Mrs. Anna Krnesrorp, M. D. Price 2s. 


_*,* Por General Reading. —Sixpenny Packet of twelve ae eee Numbers of the Diseiie 
Reformer (assorted) or twenty-five, post- free, for As. Z 


The Dietetic Reformer, price Twopence Monthly, will i kent ee free for one year, t : 
, to an: 
address, for Half-a-crown. Two copies for Five Sillings ; specimen copy for on vs a s 


The Shilling Packet of Vegetarian Literature, containing Series A and B, with other Leaflets a 
____Alse a Sixpenny Packet. Also a Threepenny Packet (Series A only), . 


*,* The “Summary,” List of Publications, ‘‘Twenty-four Reasons, ES Pre “A 
; _ dist ¢ is ow to | 
Begin,” eS : y the sue r to . 


TTI ==P= 


22501964666 
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, é 
SUMMARY :— PAGE 

Our May Meetings at Birmingham—The Vegetarian and the Quaker ; which is the 

Man of Peace ?—Corn or Cattle’; the Fold or the Factory ?........cccscecscscsce eens 141 
AGRICULLUR Ey ANDOUN TEMPERANCE, Dy: ds - Ei... Misa setnsrtessreteis-sleusires-scpsieere sis 0 racee eon sale 145 
CORRESPONDENCE. 600 acs ecesee sfelieienoratel ox Wouecey cueerst eimeraenieneleratelers tie letegeleseiel cle clei ci<ie'6) 0/2 eens 147 
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Exeter—Derby—Glasgow—Hastings—Liverpool—London—Manchester—Northamp- 
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CATENA OF AUTHORITIES DENUNCIATORY OR DEPRECATORY OF THE PRACTICE OF FLESH-EATING— 
CMO EMA USHA Cl IETS [oly ero ayers! «ot ayers, « <-et"s, « erewapenaveneveuspeyeven olen okctelicvsysiehs aierars.ovele. siet sler dec s:essh SPO DECOR 


THE VEGETARDPAN SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1847. 
President—-Professor F. W. Newinan, Weston-super-Mare. 
Treasurer—William EH. A. Axon, Hsq., F.8.8., F.R.S.L., &c., Manchester. 
Vice-Presidents. 














%. Baker, Esq., Barrister, Wokingham. John Malcolm, Esq., F.R.C.8. Eng., London. 
{ T. H. Barker, Esq., Manchester. Rey. W. N. Molesworth, M.A., Vicar of Spotland, 
Rev. James Clark, Salford. and Honorary Canon of Manchester. 
Edwin Collier, Esq., Manchester. Rev. W. J. Monk, M.A., Dodington Vicarage. 
Rev. C. H. Collyns, M.A., Sheffield. Rev. Professor J. EH. B. Mayor, M.A., Senior 
A. J. Cranston, Hsq., Lucerne. Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
John Davie, Hsq., Dunfermline. The Lady Mount-Temple, Romsey. 
Colonel J. M. Earle, London. Isaac Pitman, Esq., Bath. 
Hdward Hare, Esq., C.8.I., Bath. J. H. Stacy, Esq., Wolvercote, Oxford. 
Wm. Hoyle, Esq., F.S.8., Tottington, Bury. | John Storie, Esq., J.P., Prestonkirk, N.B. 
Mrs. Anna Kingsford, M.D.,Atcham Vicar- | T. G. Vawdrey, Esq., L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. 
age, Shrewsbury. Eng., Handsworth, Birmingham. 
Edward Maitland, Esq., B.A., London. Howard Williams, Esq., M.A., London. 


Honorary Secretary—Mr. Alfred Tongue, A.C.A., 64, Cross Street, Manchester. 
Secretary—R. Bailey Walker, 56, Peter Street, Manchester. 


.Onsect—To induce habits of abstinence from the Flesh of Animals (fish, flesh, fowl) as Food. 
i Supscriertion.—The Society is supported by (1) Members, (2) Associates, and (8) Subscribers. 
to each of whonithe Society s magazine is posted monthly. Supporters of each class contribute 
a minimum subscription of half-a-crowna year. Remittances may be sent in halfpenny, three- 
halfpenny, or three-penny postage stamps, or in the new postal notes. Penny —postages should 
not be used, except in the case of amounts not exceeding one shilling. Cheques and orders to be 
payable to R. Bailey Walker. 

CoNSTITUTION. —The Society is constituted of a President, Vice-President, Treasurer, an 
Executive Committee, a Secretary, and an unlimited number of Members and Associates above 
the age of fourteen years, who have subscribed to the Declaration of the Society. The Forms 
of Declaration can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

DeFInisjoNS.—(a@) A ‘“‘ Member” agrees to adopt the Vegetarian system of Diet, pays a yearly 
subscription, may vote at the Society’s meetings, receive the Society’s magazine, and is eligible for 
election to any office of the Society.—(b) An ‘‘ Associate” agrees to promote the Vegetarian system, 
pays a yearly subscription, may attend the Society’s meetings, and receive the Society’s 
magazine.—(c) A ‘‘ Subscriber” pays a yearly subscription, and receives the Society’s magazine. 


OFFIces: 56, PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 





vill SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


[The names of new subscribers are marked *. __s.f.= special fund for removal of Society s debt.] 
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2537—(Mrs.) Maggie Strain, 14, Meadowbank Street, Belfast. 

25388—Henry Brake Ring, Yetminster, Sherborne, Dorset, grocer, &c. 

2539—(Miss) Mary Leather, Belmont Villa, Merton Road, Wandsworth, Surrey. 
2540—James Dunn Anderson, 21, West End Park Street, Glasgow, insurance agent. 
2541—Donald Menzies, The Gardens, Ardencaple Castle, Helensburgh, N.B., gardener. 


eae NOTICES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


REcEIVED LatEe.—Liverpool, Bristol. 

** For further list of associates see August number. 

OaTcaKkES.—I strongly commend the oatmeal bread, sold in some of the towns in Lancashire.—J. N. 

LiverPoou.—Mr. Schwartz, German baker, Mersey Street, sells good barley bread and rye bread.—J. NV. 

Brrru.—June 20th, at Carlyle Cottage, Alderson Street, West Hartlepool, the wife a H. Weatherall of 
a daughter. 

R. C. (Patstyy).— Why did you not communicate your address? Please do so at once, and the help you 
need will be given. ' 

7. N.” would like a recipe for making maize bread. He thinks Vegetarians ought to try to spread the 
use of rye, barley, and maize. 

D. R. ror 1882, January to June. Any subscribers who are short of copies of these months, can now be 
supplied on application to the central office. 

Mr. Alfred von Seefeld, of Hanover, is enquiring for “ Horsford on the Theory and Art of Bread-making.’ 
Can any reader say by whom this is published, and the price ? 

Tum Executive Commirree meet for business at 56, Peter Street, Manchester, at 6 0’clock, on 
the third Friday and Wednesday evenings in each month alternately. 

In Professor Newman's ‘* Vem” lecture occursan awkward misprint. Atp. 15, line 8 from the bottom, for 
humanity read inhumanit, y. Will readers please to make this correction ? 

Rev. E. OvenpEN Perry, NAPIER, New ZEALAND.— We are much pleased to receive your letters with 
kind enclosure, which you will Jind in the list. We have corrected your address. 
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= HAT our May Meetings at Birmingham have , been an 
encouraging success seems to have, been the conviction of 
all who were present. A good impression has been left 
behind upon Birmingham itself, and upon those friends from 
a distance who came in to take part in the féte. Certainly 
the meetings were, on the whole, well attended; full of 
of sustained interest ; bright, cheerful, and even eheite ace More- 
over, there was ieee in the quality of the gathering which all present 
felt to be of very happy import; while the influence exerted on the 
ereater audience outside, reached through the aid of the daily press, 
cannot fail to have been considerable. Certainly the meetings 
have done much to deepen the interest felt in the food question 
in very many-families in this important centre of English industry. The 
active local committee have done very worthy and solid work by these 
meetings. Then the successful “Garden” dining-rooms established by 
Mr. Alfred Hughes in Paradise Street, and the compact little food store 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. Furze in Digbeth, furnish at once very 
pleasing evidence of the real hold which Vegetarian tastes have taken 
on the population, and afford in themselves the best guarantee for the 
promotion of the dietetic crusade. Each daily newspaper has given its 
column or so of report to the proceedings of the meetings; while leading 
articles, written with more or less of good humour or caricature, have 
appeared in the Gazette and the Mad. At the Conference in the 
afternoon various topics were dealt with by the speakers present— 
methods of food preparation, the use of soda, of salt, of baking powder, of 
whole-meal bread, of wheat mills, &c. The Dazly Gazette of 25th May 
reported :— 





“The annual May Meeting and Conference of members and associates of the Vege- 
tarian Society were held yesterday in Birmingham. ‘The Conference took place in the 
Albert Chambers, Paradise Street, under the presidency of Professor Newman, 
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Among those present were the Rev. R. 8. Arnold, Professor Mayor, Dr. T. L. Nichols 
(London), Dr. Anna Kingsford ; Messrs. T. C. Lowe, R. Collihole (Torquay), F. P. 
Doremus (London), L. Parry (Dudley), and A. Hughes (Birmingham). In opening 
the proceedings the Chairman urged that it was of very great importance to attract 
the educated classes. He felt this more and more every year. Unless educated men 
were converted more largely there would be constant danger of the new generation 
slipping back into the old way ; those who grew up as children under Vegetarian 
parents were often apt, when they went into the world, to adapt themselves to its habits 
and manners.—A paper by Mr. W. E. A. Axon was read upon ‘The Foodstuffs of the 
Japanese.’—Mr. T. C. Lowe, B.A., read a paper on ‘Local Work,’ describing various 
previous local efforts in Birmingham. These, he said, had doubtless ‘served good 
purpose in strengthening individuals for a time, and in keeping before the public the 
banner of ‘sweeter manners, purer laws’ in all things relating to the growth and 
support of our physical frame. Yet Birmingham friends were little united for active 
organic work until Mr. J. C. Pool succeeded in forming them into a compact body. 
Various meetings were the result. In October, 1880, at a meeting attended by four 
enthusiasts, they resolved to form themselves into the Birmingham Vegetarian Society. 
The severe winter of 1880 caused so much distress among the poor in all large towns 
that abundant scope was afforded for the efforts of a wise benevolence. A large quantity 
of lentils was distributed, with directions for making soup. The opening of the 
Garden Restaurant had been the most important step ever taken for the spread of 
Vegetarianism in Birmingham. Persons who acknowledged the value of their doctrines 
could test the principles by a little practice, and the daily sight of its crowded tables 
must help to make stable many a wavering mind. The history of the Vegetarian 
effort in Birmingham was to his mind plain proof that Vegetarianism was rather a 
practice than a theory.—The paper by Dr. Charles D. Hunter was next read upon 
‘A Vegetarian Danger.’—Dr. Nichols urged that the water in which vegetables were 
boiled should not be thrown away as at present ; the cooks should be taught its value.— 
Dr. Anna Kingsford stated that she had for some time past been trying to eliminate 
all animal products—all that involved the death of any animal—from her apparel. 
She never wore feathers of any kind, but it had been a great source of heartburning 
to her that she had been obliged to wear leather on her feet. She had visited several 
shoemakers in the endeavour to find someone who would make her a pair of boots 
that would not attract attention, and would at the same time be free from animal 
products. At last she succeeded in overcoming the difficulty. A bootmaker in 
Regent Street was the inventor of a material, but this he had been accustomed to 
tack on to ordinary leather, and she told him it was her great wish to have boots 
entirely innocent of slaughter. She happened to meet with a man who was actually 
a Vegetarian who entered into her views, and had produced her boots with the sole 
composed of this vegetable composition, so that there was nothing in the boot that 
was not vegetable. The first pair cost her nineteen shillings, but that was because 
they were an experiment. Of course if there were anything like a demand, not only 
would the material supplied be much cheaper, but the boots would be of a superior 
kind. A specimen pair of the boots was handed round, and in answer to several 
questions Dr. Anna Kingsford stated that she did not exclude silk from her use, as 
the silk-worm was uninjured in the process of manufacture, but she wore novkid gloves: 


The Conference was followed by a really enjoyable meal, described as 
a “fruit-tea,” pleasantly and tastily served, at the Garden Restaurant. 
Mr. Hughes had determined to do this well, and he certainly succeeded. 
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The public meeting at the Masonic Hall was a credit to the enterprise 
of Birmingham. The room was bright and lofty, and not too large, and 
the audience fully attentive and appreciative. Mr. Lowe made an 
excellent chairman. A very hearty welcome was accorded to our 
president, Professor Newman. Dr. Anna Kingsford is in danger of 
becoming a popular favourite, and her short and felicitous address 
was the brightest feature of the evening. The last place was reserved 
for Dr. Nichols as particularly fitting his power of attracting and 
retaining the interest of his audience. He did this with ease and 
geniality. The votes of thanks were appropriately moved by Messrs. 
Arthur and Herbert Carr, two members of the local committee, to whom 
the Society is under very great obligation. The Gazette reported :— 


“In the evening a public meeting connected with the Vegetarian movement was held 
in the Masonic Hall. Mr. T. C. Lowe presided, and among those present were Professor 
Newman, Dr. T. L. Nichols (London), Messrs. F. P. Doremus and E. Maitland 
(London), Rey. Professor Mayor (Cambridge), Dr. Anna Kingsford (London), Messrs. 
Bailey Walker, A. T. Carr, and H. E. Carr. The Chairman spoke of the importance 
of inculcating the principles of Vegetarianism amongst the poor.—Professor Newman 
lamented that science was not sufficiently popularised. He regarded the experiment 
by Dr. Tanner of living a long period without solid food as a very useful lesson, 
Some had advised the killing of cattle by electricity, but he remembered an eminent 
physician propounding in a medical journal that cattle should be killed by being 
drowned in a bath of carbonic acid gas. A philanthropic gentleman, Mr. Arthur 
Trevelyan, was induced to aid in trying the experiment, but when they attempted to 
sell sheep that had been killed by this process no one would buy the meat, which was 
all wasted. He thought it would take as long to indoctrinate flesh-eaters into the 
proper (!) modes of killing and eating animals as to indoctrinate them in the principles 
of Vegetarianism.—Professor Mayor condemned the system of dinner parties as 
generally practised.—Dr. Anna Kingsford maintained that Vegetarianism was the 
basis of all that led towards freedom, purity, justice, and mercy, and of all reforms. 
Women were supposed to be the purveyors of the pleasures of the table ; but when 
those pleasures were connected with the shambles and slaughter of animals, then they 
were inhuman and barbarous.—Mr. Maitland having spoken, Dr. Nichols instanced 
the case of Jumbo as an illustration of the efficiency of Vegetarianism, remarking that 
though Jumbo drank a little whisky, he practically lived on a Vegetarian diet, and 
eschewed ducks and geese and sausages and other animal food.” 


But the proceedings were not confined to one day. Most interesting 
to all present was the brilliant and scientific lecture given on Friday evening 
by Dr. Anna Kingsford—the last of the May Meetings of the year. Mr. T. 
C. Lowe presided, and we were again cheered by the presence of 
Professor Newman and Mr. Ed. Maitland. Professor Mayor, whose 
kindness in attending, at great inconvenience, could not be too 
warmly appreciated, had been obliged to return that morning to 
Cambridge. The lecture was simply an intellectual treat, and the vote 
of thanks was of the most cordial description. 
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AMONG many notices in the newspapers we are glad to mention half a 
column leader in the Ripon Gazette and Times on the subject of Vege- 
tarianism. ‘Though full of ‘faint praise,’ the writer makes some 
pleasing admissions. He says, for instance :— 


“The Vegetarian lives in a Paradise of his own. He represents a principle which is 
the very essence of peace. In this respect he is more consistent even than the 
Quaker, for while the latter is essentially a man of peace, he has never set his face 
against the deeds of blood connected with our habits of eating. It must be pleasant 
to think that the shedding of blood is unnecessary, and destined to be abolished.” 


We have been unable hitherto to do more than mention the 
institution of the promising Food Thrift Association of Chester, which 
has nevertheless done some useful work and has held several meetings. 
At the first general meeting, which took place in December last, Mr. J. 
B. Manning in the chair (who spoke on the occasion a few timely words 
on the advantages of whole-meal bread), Mr. E. J. Baillie, honorary 
secretary and treasurer, read an introductory paper. The association 
has now been in existence for about twelve months. Much literature 
has been circulated ; many books have been distributed ; house-to-house 
visitation has been usefully carried on. Somewhere about fifty mem- 
bers have been enrolled, and upwards of £10 had then been received in 
subscriptions, including a donation of £5 from the Duke of Westminster. 
Glancing at many aspects of the movement as it affected thrift, food, 
and temperance, Mr. Baillie spoke as follows on that most important 
aspect which concerns every student and patriot—the political. 


“The future of England, so far as her agricultural industry is concerned, is 
dependent largely upon this question of food and feeding. Is it to be corn or cattle ? 
Are we to import all our wheat, or all our beef, or both? Is the farmer to be a 
grazier only, or are we still to have valleys standing thick with corn? Is the land to be 
crowned with golden gladness, or are scythes and sickles to be laid aside and preserved to 
future generations as relics of the past? ‘Is the land over-peopled,’ and will emigration 
be the solution of the enigma, or shall we have improved cultivation? Shall we 
preserve our acres as deer drives and game coverts, whilst we banish our sons and 
daughters? Or shall we plant the barren waste with fruitful trees, that orchards and 
gardens may smile where before we had brambles and weeds? Have we fairly grasped 
the national aspect? The industrial population is increasing—the introduction of 
machinery into the agricultural world, with the past depression, has shut out the 
necessity—nay, the possibility, at present, of a sustained increase of the agricultural 
population—hence the increasing industrial population is augmented by overdrafts 
from the agricultural population—i.e., the sons and daughters of the villages find 
their way to the town. They turn their backs upon the fields and enter tlre factories. 
They have lost the song of the lark and the warble of the linnet; but their ears are 
filled with the ‘whirr’ of the revolving wheel and the ‘thud-thud’ of the steam 
hammer; they are not gladdened by the sight of the hedgerow and the clear sky line, 
but they see daily the red rigid line of street and alley, and everywhere the cloud- line 
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of smoke, and the dead march of bricks and mortar proceeds. The fields encroached upon 
have less yielding powers, and this, again, is diminished by the annual demand of the 
maltster and the brewer. Much of the land, too, lying untilled and uncared for— 
ready to yield yet not asked—made fertile by the early and latter rain—warmed with 
the sunshine—declining to be idle, clothes itself with a garment of nettles and weeds. 
Solomon tells us such a patch is the possession of a sluggard or a fool. In either 
case it is a deplorable waste.” 
UIT oth ee Ae alee) 
AGRICULTURE AND INTEMPERANCE. 


Mr. Abbey has undertaken to deal with a subject of considerable 
importance, and one that deserves the serious attention of all persons 
interested in the national well-being.* The author tells us in the 
preface that he had prepared it for a conference held in Macclesfield 
Town Hall, 14th June, 1881, on the subject of ‘‘Intemperance: its 
bearing upon agriculture, with special reference to beer in the hay and 
harvest field.” Mr. Abbey shows that Englishmen must help themselves, 
by self-reform, if they are to hold their own against foreign competition. 


My firm conviction is, the relief so much needed must be sought in internal rather 

than external remedies. We must apply ourselves, and that at once, to those remedies 
which are within our own reach, viz., to economy, industry, skill, and sobriety. . 
I am persuaded, after long experience and much anxious thought on this subject, that 
by far the greatest hindrance to our agriculture is England’s common enemy, or, I 
might say, curse, intemperance, which has been literally forced upon the nation by 
the government from age to age. 


He deals with the bearing of intemperance upon the landlords, the 
tenants, the labourers, and upon agriculture itself :— 


Tt has always been a mystery to me why the landlords, and the upper classes generally, 
should have been so opposed to the great temperance cause. Whether they know it 
or not, they owe much toit. . . . Till recent years we were all taught to drink— 
it was the one thing that special attention was given to; we were told that drink, 
above every other thing, was what we needed to make us grow, to make us strong, to 
keep us in health, to enable us to enjoy life. Nothing could be done without it, no 
bargain could be made without drink; when and wherever friends met they must 
drink, if it was within their reach ; when the farmer went to see his landlord, drink 
was offered him ; at the rent-audit it occupied the chief place at the feast; when he 
went to market, he was surrounded by inducements to drink. . . . A farmer 
lately failed in one of the midland counties, whose liabilities for drink and tobacco 
amounted to £1,000. In another case, in the same neighbourhood, a farmer stated 
to a frieud of mine that he had paid over £300 in one year for drink. . . . There 
can be no doubt that the worst enemy, all down the ages, to British agriculture has 
been and is the drink. It not only empties the pocket, but it seriously weakens the 


— 





” 


* “Tntemperance ; Its Bearing upon Agriculture ;” with an Appendix containing the testi- 
mony of Landlords, Farmers, Labourers, Travellers, Science, &c. By John Abbey. London: 
National Temperance Publication Depét, 337, Strand, W.C. 8vo, 42pp., 8rd edition, 6d.—“ There is 
not, dt the present day, any question, in my opinion, which so deeply touches the moral, the 
physical, and the religious welfare of the world, as the question of Temperance.” —Lord Cairns. 
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brain-power. . . . Although a loyal and whole-hearted member of the Church, I 
do feel that the past conduct of a large majority of the bishops and clergy, in refer- 
ence to this question of intemperance, is, indeed, much to be regretted. After taking 
a lively interest in the common welfare of my fellow working men for upwards of a 
quarter of a century, and observing the effects of the drink curse which has been 
forced upon them, producing, as it has, the truly awful amount of poverty, misery, 
crime, cruelties, murders, disease, and death ; and to think of the bearing of all this 
upon their eternal condition, viewing it in the light of the New Testament, and the 
teaching of the Book of Common Prayer, it overwhelms my soul. . . . Some of 
the bishops are waking up to a sense of their duty in this matter, and, I trust, an in- 
creasing number of the clergy are manfully grappling with the foe. The doctors are 
_ yielding to the force of truth, and increasing numbers of the educated classes are 
giving serious attentica to this movement. 
The larger half of the pamphlet contains valuable testimonies, 


collected by the author, from landlords, farmers, &c., some of which 
have been published as’ leaflets by the Church of England Temperance 
Society —“ Tea v, Beer in the Harvest Field” (conference of the members 
of the Newbury Chamber of Agriculture, held 25th July, 1878), “Harvest 
Work without Intoxicants” (testimony of landlords and farmers), ‘‘ What 


‘ the Farm Labourers say.” One working man writes :— 

I am greatly pleased with what you are doing to do away with paying men engaged 
on the land with beer. I can bear my testimony to the harm that has been done to 
the men, and especially the lads. I believe that thousands get drunk for the first 
time in the hay and harvest-field, on the drink given by the master. Vast numbers 
learn to like the drink in this way ; and so all that they have learnt at school and 
church is undone, and a life of sin and poverty is commenced. The practice of giving 
men, women, and boys beer, as hag been done in the past, is wrong ; it is unjust, it is 
cruel and demoralising. The idea is that more work is got out of the men; but it is 
not so. I can speak from experience, and I know that a man can do more work 
without the beer, because he can then get proper food with the money saved from 
beer. Every working man knows that it is food that gives strength. The beer only 
takes the strength out ofhim. . . . I have had a good deal of experience in farm 
work, and I am satisfied that you are doing a work that will prove to be a real 
blessing, both to employers and labourers ; and if the society had been at work as it 
is now, twenty or thirty years ago, the labourers would have been in a very much 
more comfortable and contented position than they are at present. I cannot think ; 
that thoughtful employers will go on forcing the beer upon the labourers when they 
know what a curse it is to men and their families, to both body andsoul. The church 
cannot do a better thing. God is blessing your work, and He will bless it. 

“Endurance of great bodily labour without beer,” ‘Home-made drinks 
for the harvest-field,” ‘““A Farmer’s Reasons for discontinuing the practice 
of giving beer in the harvest-field,” “An Agricultural Labourer’s 


Reasons for declining to receive beer instead of money in the ,harvest- 
field,”—these leaflets may be had of Mr. J. Abbey, 44, St. Giles’s, 
Oxford. A committee has been formed to raise the means (£200) ) 
necessary to send 20,000 of Mr. Abbey’s tract through the country, one to a 
every parochial clergyman and one to every justice of the peace.---J. E. B. M. 3 
a ea ee eee 
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Gorresnoudence,* 


EXPERIENCE OF A SCHOOLMASTER AND AuTHOR [Written to Professor Mayor after 
reading his “ Modicus Cibv’’|.—“ After an illness which, for nearly two years, without 
actually incapacitating me from work, has greatly diminished my working power, I 
now ascribe my return to health and strength in very great measure to the adoption 
of a simpler diet, and the almost entire abstinence from alcoholic liquors; and I am 
accustoming my children to total abstinence, so far, at all events, with the best results.” 

“AT THE AGE OF FiFTy I left off all butcher’s meat. I did so without difficulty, 
having made up my mind, from a humanitarian point of view, that it was my duty 
as a Christian towards my feliow-creatures. I took fish up to the beginning of the 
present year, but gave it up cheerfully on reading how tons are cruelly brought to 
market only to be thrown away ; the whole thing must be wrong. My health through 
life has been good, but since I left off stimulating food I have lost little bodily 
ailments which troubled me before.’—A MOTHER. 

TRICHINZ IN Porx.—In the Semaine Francaise, some short time back, it was stated 
that trichinee which remained alive in American bacon after it had been cured (salted) 
were comparatively few, and that these, if taken into the human stomach, would be 
destroyed by the action of the gastric juice. But in a later number of the same journal 
(May 6th) there appears a statement about the “vitality of trichinosis.” ‘‘ Contrary 
to assertion, recently made, M. Fourmant proved for himself that the salting of flesh 
does not destroy trichine—thus a piece of American pork that had trichinosis in it 
was kept in salt for fifteen months, and then given to some mice to eat, in whom 
trichinosis were speedily developed in a truly frightful manner.”—T. B. 

Mink anD TUBERCLE.—Staying last year in Southport, Tread in the Visiter Dr. 
Blumbury’s medical report on milk and disease, where he says: ‘‘ Milk from tuber- 
culous cows will produce tuberculous consumption in man.” Yet he adds: “ Milk 
is one of the most important of foods for health.” But I have often heard that most 
cows that come to the butchers are tuberculous. Now I should much like to ascertain 
what truth or probability there is in such views and assertions. I take milk freely, 
but if cows for the most part (which I doubt) be tuberculous, and if tuberculous cows 
convey through their milk lung disease to men, it is not possible to be altogether easy 
or indifferent in regard to tke matter. If by any means you can obtain information 
on this question for the readers of the D. #&., I for one shall be not a little grateful. 
Milk cannot be a safe food if such be the nature of it generally.—E. Dyson. © 

Our Mryor Cruentiesi—We see by the tone of the journal that the Society is 
interested in the prevention of cruelty to animals. Allow me to suggest that you 
might do good work by striving for the abolition not only of flesh-eating, but even 
more strongly for that of the wearing of certain articles of dress which involve 
slaughter. I allude to kid gloves, seal skins, furs, and feathers. In Punch of 8th 
April (see article on “‘ A{Word for the Doctors’’) facts are mentioned connected with 
feathers, sufficient to make any one who heard of them give up their use instantly. : 
I have heard of very horrible things in connection with each of the other articles, I 
think it worthy of any society which makes humanity an object, to find out whether 
there is truth in these statements, and, if there is, to leave no means untried to abolish 
practices of cruelty. They call for legislation quite as much as the custom of 
vivisection. JI very much wish to bring this subject before the Society.—KatTHARINE 
B. Bruce, Naples. 





* The Vegetarian Society does not hold itself responsible for opinions of individual correspondents. 
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Lonpon.—For information to Vegetarians visiting London, I wish to state that I 
last week made experiment of Mrs. Mann’s lodgings, 14, Holford Square, King’s Cross. 
I am happy to state that I wish no better. The little square is up a short hill, steep 
enough to forbid any needless passing through it. Hence it is so quiet that I seemed 
quite in the country, yet it is a few minutes’ walk from King’s Cross Metropolitan 
Station, giving easy access alike to the City and to the West End. I had the drawing- 
room and the bedroom over it, not clean only, but elegant; and paid barely in the 
same proportion as if I had taken a week’s lodgings ; and for my meals, just half of 
what every inn charges for breakfast without meat or eggs; that is, ninepence with 
tea, three kinds of baked fruit, egg, brown bread and butter. At first, I thought ita 
mistake. I only hope Mrs. Mann will attract many Vegetarians. The whole-meal 
bread was excellent.—F. W. NEWMAN. 


Aw Aponocy ror AKREopHAGY.—While fully appreciating the force of the arguments 
of our President in regard to the unsatisfactoriness of the term Vegetarian—an 
unsatisfactoriness of which, I imagine, most members of our Society at one time or other 
have been conscious, when engaged in discussion with captious infidels or even with 
honest inquirers—sharing his preference for an English term which should sufficiently 
express the general principles and practice of our Society (if such can be found), at 
the same time I venture to think, with due deference to his superior judgment, that 
a term formed from the Greek is scarcely open to the objection he urges. Not to 
refer to so old established words with which the English language abounds as 
philosophy, philology, zoology, atrophy, anarchy, anecdote, apathy, and the rest, 
within quite recent times such words as telegraphy, stereoscope, photography, &c. 
have long become familiar and universally-understood terms. Of compounds with 
the privative @ may be instanced, as recent introductions, anesthetic, anodyne, 
agnostic. The English language—and it is a serious defect, the important practical 
consequence of which, by the way, in thus necessitating the use of an idiom which so 
readily lends itself to euphonisms and convenient disguises, seems to be little recognised 
—unhappily is not fitted for the introduction of terms expressing new ideas and 
new discoveries, or, in fact, of any new compound, as the Greek is. It seems 
to me that the denomination of a Society like ours, embracing as it necessarily does 
various degrees of dietetic reform and various opinions as to the extent of abstinence 

_ advisable, should be expressive rather of the negative than of the positive side of our 
creei—that is, should express what we, especially and above everything, protest 
against rather than what we affirm. In common conversation, or in popular addresses, 
a word “more understanded of the people” than akreophagy or anti-kreophagy, 
doubtless, is desirable, at least until the Greek word becomes sufficiently familiar, and 
the term an “anti-flesh-eater,” or a “non-flesh-eater,’ or an ‘ abstainer from flesh ” 
might then conveniently be used. For my own part I almost always use one or other 
of these expressions. The term “humane dietist,” also, appears to me to be sufficiently 
expressive.  Vegetarianism—whenever used comprehensively to convey all the 
humanitarian teaching which properly belongs to it—is a grand as well as classical 
word, but, as popularly interpreted, apparently it is limited to the mere idea or 
practice of living (for health or economic reasons only) upon “ vegetables ’—by which 
the majority of people seem to mean what are called “garden vegetalsles ” only, 
excluding from their minds all of the other various sorts of non-animal foods. In 
regard to the word “Vem,” it certainly has the great merit of brevity and accuracy ; but 
while it obviates the objections of captious critics as far as eggs and milk are concerned, 
to my mind it is not sufficiently protesting to be altogether satisfactory.—H. W. 
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A Brrtupay AppREss.—R. W. presents his compliments to the editors of D. R. on 
the eve of his 49th birthday. ‘I enclose P.O.O. as a supplementary birthday sub- 
scription, also a birthday address to the members, associates, and friends of the Dietetic 
Reform movement in this and other countries. This is the seventh or Sabbatical 
year of my membership. The forces of Nature are powerfully co-operating with our 
humanitarian advocacy, all tending to the final triumph of our glorious and beneficent 
cause, ¢.g., the continuous spread of disease amongst horned cattle, sheep, and pigs, 
and even amongst our wild game animals and birds. The stars in their courses are 
fighting for us. The day is coming when the supply of animals will utterly fail to 
meet the demand, and the public will be forced, whether they will or not, to adopt a 
Vegetarian diet. Flesh-meat will become so enhanced in price from its scarcity as to 
prohibit its use by all but the wealthy, and the butcher’s trade will be no longer 
profitable. When this result has been brought about, the erttire extinction of the 
traffic in animals for slaughter cannot be far distant, and the butcher’s vocation will 
become ‘as a thing that has been.’ May God hasten the coming of that glorious day 
when ‘ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mownt, for the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea!’ Then the final triumph of 
our cause will have been reached, and will surely be celebrated by the whole animal 
creation in one grand chorus of exultation and praise. I affectionately exhort all our 
members, associates, and friends everywhere to hold fast the principle upheld by the 
Vegetarian Society of humanity to the dumb creation carried out to its legitimate 


result—that of entire abstinence from flesh-eating as the true basis of all reform , 


Let us thank God and take courage. This grand movement is prospering, as evidenced 
by our enlarged borders and the wide-spread interest which has of late been taken 
by the public in this great question of Food Reform.” 

A Lapy’s Testimony.—I have taken to bloodless diet, and feel very happy about it, 
not only because my means are uncomfortably limited, and the cheaper food gives me 
a delightful feeling of greater independence, but also, and more so, because I no 
more feel it a mockery to invoke God’s blessing on the food I am about to partake of, 
knowing that the poorest of my fellow-men may secure himself such sustenance of 
life as I have used, and that for this same reason Iam no more leading my poorer neigh- 
bours and servants into the temptation to envy, to covet, &c. IJ consider that anybody 
ooking about with unprejudiced eyes must be convinced by the ways of Providence 
that no one was meant to live upon flesh-meat. For whatever is most necessary to 
sustain human life abounds most; and even so-called over-population cannot quite 
destroy it. Thus it is with air and water, whatever the armies of manufactories and 
large cities may do in the way of drainage, gas, open fire-places, and poisonous 
chemicals. A few miles away from them, into the country, the air is as pure and 


invigorating as in the days of our strong and healthy forefathers, the mountain 


springs as pure and plentiful as can be desired. Fields and gardens are improved by 
a greater number of workers, while animals become rarer where population increases, 
Not only the smaller kinds of birds and quadrupeds known under the name of game 
in this country, but the larger kinds, of other ages have disappeared here, and are 
almost universally extinct now. Nay, even artificial breeding cannot supply sufficient 
flesh-meat for the markets of this island. The over-drawing is even telling upon the 
astounding abundance of the vast ocean. The cherished native oyster becomes rarer 
every year. Miss has persevered in our Vegetarian diet, notwithstanding 
the doctor’s prohibition. But we could not make up our minds to give up what we 
so much value, and internal conviction made us rely on the help of God in a matter 
that seems so much like the spirit of His Son’s teachings.—H. von M. 
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MancHesterR.—At Mr. Willert’s restaurant, Hilton Street, off Oldham Street, we 
learn that a couple of tables have been set apart for the supply of Vegetarian fare, 
and for the use of Vegetarian diners.—A Vegetarian supper and debate was held in 
connection with the Longsight Independent Literary Society on 4th April, after 
which addresses were given by Mr. Foxcroft, Mr. William Harrison (to whose efforts 
. the meeting was largely due), and others. The catering department was under the 
charge of Mr. Smallman, and gave great satisfaction. 

ExETEeR.—One result of the lectures recently delivered in this city by Dr. Nichols 
on Diet Reform has been to cement the interest evinced by a few persons who warmly 
adhere to and espouse the cause. A meeting of supporters was held on the 26th May 
at the Eastgate Taverfi, when it was resolved to form an alliance for mutual help in, 
and general furtherance of, the movement, under the style of the ‘‘ Exeter Vegetarian 
Society,” of which Mr. Councillor Huxtable (a rigid disciple of Dr. Lambe, the 
pioneer of Vegetarianism in England) was unanimously elected first President. It 
was agreed that the Society should consist of members—those who strictly practise 
abstinence from flesh, fish, and fowl as articles of diet ; and associates—persons who 
sympathise with the principles advocated by the Society, which are similar to those of 
the Parent Society, established at Manchester in 1847. Officers and committee were 
appointed to carry out the operations of the local Society, and the programme, which 
provides for. the distribution of Vegetarian literature and holding of lectures, &c., 
includes monthly social meetings at the Eastgate Tavern, so as to afford frequent 
opportunities of demonstrating the practicability of Vegetarianism. It is a pleasing 
fact that ladies are eligible for admission into the Society. The object of the Asso- 
ciation is certainly laudable, and in this neighbourhood there is ample scope for dis- 
seminating information on a subject so closely affecting the health, happiness, 
prosperity, and longevity of the community.—Luxeter Flying Post. 

LiveRPooL.—We are pleased to report progress in this important city. The restau- 
rant which has so long stood alone at 56, Old Hall Street, has been followed by another 
at 9, Great George Street, to be known as the “ Mid-Lothian”’ Restaurant, and which 
has been opened by Mr. Canning. Hitherto Mr. Canning has given his attention to 
the supply department, and the number of sacks of oatmeal, crushed wheat, &c., 
which he has disposed of month by month is quite astonishing. Besides the Central 
Stores, Mr. Canning has now others open at the East End (71, Pembroke Place), 
South End (199, Park Road), and the North End (9, Rice Lane, Walton Road). The 
oatmeal mission in Mr. Canning’s hands has made surprising progress. The Mid- 
Lothian Restaurant is now open daily from 6 a.m. for the supply of oatmeal porridge 
and milk (3d.) ; brown bread and hot milk (3d.); milk, hot or cold (14d. a glass) ; 
brown bread and butter, rolls, scones, sandwiches, custards, &. Our Liverpool 
friends will do well to make themselves acquainted with these stores and restaurants, 
and to take their friends to dine at Old Hall Street and at Great George Street. For 
most certainly, as the food store and restaurant do an increasing business, the gin 
palace and the tobacconist will do a decreasing one. Total abstainers, especially, 
should be enlisted in this crusade.—The proprietor of the Excelsior Dining Hall, 27, 
South Castle Street, has issued a parallel bill of fare—that is, with soups, fish, poultry, 
and joints on one side, and a specially-headed ‘‘ Vegetarian bill of fare” on the 
other. The dishes set down afford a considerable variety, and the prices appear 
reasonable. If these be served in a separate room, we hope the proprietor will ‘find 
that he has made a successful departure. 
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disease and the sufferings of a vicious method of life, then will the way be laid down 
for the many to abandon the living upon the corpses of other animals.” 


Of a like inspiration is the indignant protest of another of the apostles 
of Humanitarianism in Germany :— 


“ What humiliation, what disgrace for us all, that it should be necessary for one man 
to exhort other men not to be inhuman and irrational towards their fellow-creatures ! 
Do they recognise, then, no mind, no soul in them—have they not feeling, pleasure in 
existence, do they not suffer pain? Do their voices of joy and sorrow indeed faid to 
speak to the human heart and conscience—so that they can murder the jubilant 
lark, in the first joy of his spring-time, who ought to warm their hearts with 
sympathy, from delight in bloodshed or for their ‘sport,’ or with a horrible insensi- 
bility and recklessness only to practise their aim in shooting ! Is there no sowl 
manifest in the eyes of the living or dying animal—no expression of suffering in the 
eye of a deer or stag hunted to death—nothing which accuses them of murder before 
the avenging Eternal Justice? . . . . Are the souls of’all other animals but man 
mortal, or, are they essential in their organisation? Does the world-idea ( Welét-Idee) 
pertain to them also—the soul of nature—a particle of the Divine Spirit? I know 
not; but I feel, and every reasonable man feels like me, it is in miserable, in- 
tolerable contradiction with our human nature, with our conscience, with our reason, 
with all our talk of humanity, destiny, nobility ; it is in frightful ( himmelschreinder y) 
contradiction with our poetry and philosophy, with our nature and with our 
(pretended) love of nature, with our religion, with our teachings about benevolent 
design—that we bring into existence merely to kill, to maintain our own life by the 
destruction of other life. . . . . Itis a frightful wrong that other species are 
tortured, worried, flayed, and devoured by us, in spite of the fact that we are not 
obliged to this by necessity ; while in sinning against the defenceless and helpless, 
just claimants ag they are upon our reasonable conscience and upon our compassion, 
we succeed only in brutalising ourselves. This, besides, is quite certain, that man 
has no real pity and compassion for his own species, so long as he is pitiless towards 


other races of beings.’’* 





* Das Menschendasein in semen Weltewigen Ziigen und Zeichen. Von Bogumil Galtz, Frankfurt, 
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SCHOPENHAUER. 1788—1860. 


Tue chief interpreter of Buddhistic ideas in Europe, and whose bias 
in this direction is exercising so remarkable an influence upon con- 
temporaneous thought, in Germany in particular, was born at Dantzig, 
the son of a wealthy merchant of that city. His mother, herself 
distinguished in literature, was often the centre of the most eminent 
persons of the day at Weimar. At a very early age devoted to the 
philosophies of Plato and of Kant, Arthur Schopenhauer studied at the 
Universities of Gottingen and Berlin. His course of studies, both 
scientific and literary, was, even for a German, unusually severe and 
searching; and his acquirements were encyclopeedic in theirrange. Unlike 
most German students, it is worth noting, he was addicted neither to 
beer-drinking nor to duelling. 


His most important writings are: Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung 
(“The World as Will and Representation”), 2 vols; Die Grund- 
probleme der Hthik (“The Ground-Problems of Ethics); Parerga und 
Paralipomena (“Incidental and Neglected Subjects”), 2 vols; Das 
Fundament der Moral (“The Foundation of Morality”), 1840. 


The peculiar characteristics of his philosophy are uncompromising 
antagonism to the hollow doctrines of easy-going Optimism—an antagonism 
which, indeed, assumes the form of an exaggerated Pessimism—and (what 
especially distinguishes him from most systematisers and formularisers of 
morals) his making Compassion the principal, and, indeed, the exclusive 
source of moral action ; and it is his vindication of the rights of the subject 
Species, in marked contrast with the silence, or even positive depreciation 
and contempt, for the innocent species on the part of ordinary moralists, 
which will always entitle him to take exceptionally high rank among 
reformers of Ethical systems, in spite of his exaggerations and short- 
comings in other respects. Dr. David Strauss (Die Alte und die Neue 
Glaube) thus writes of his claims on these grounds :— 


“Criminal history shows us how many torturers of men, and murderersy have first 
been torturers of the lower animals. The manner in which a nation, in the aggregate, 
treats the other species, is one chief measure of its real civilisation. The Latin races, as 
we know, come forth badly from this examination ; we Germans not half well exough, 
Buddhism has done more, in this direction, than Christianity ; and Schopenhauer more 
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than all ancient and modern philosophers together. The warm sympathy with sentient 
nature, which pervades all the writings of Schopenhauer, is one of the most pleasing 
aspects of his thoroughly intellectual, though often unhealthy and unprofitable, 


philosophy.” 


This, it is necessary to add, plainly is written in ignorance of the 
numerous writings of earlier and contemporaneous humanitarian dietists, 
to whom, of course, is due a higher, because more’ consistent and more 
logical, position than even Schopenhauer can claim," who, from ignorance 
of the physical and moral arguments of anti-kreophagy (it reasonably 
may be presumed), at the same time that he established the rights of the 
subject species on the firmest basis, and included them as an essential 
part of any moral code, yet, with a strange, but too common, inconsistency, 
did not perceive that to hand over the Cow, the Ox, or the Sheep, &c., to 
the butcher, is in most flagrant violation of his own ethical standard. 
While, then, the author of the Poundation of Morality cannot claim 
the highest place, absolutely ; outside the ranks of anti-kreophagistic 
writers, a high rank may properly be conceded to him as one of the 
most eminent moralist who, short of entire emancipation, have done 
most to vindicate the position of the :innocent non-human races.* 
Especially has he denounced the horrible outrage upon the commonest 
principles of justice by the pseudo-scientific torturers of the physiological 
laboratory.f It is thus that he lays the foundations of morality :— 


“A Pity, without limits, which unites us with all livine*beings—in that we have 


as 


the most solid, the surest guarantee of morality. With that there is no need of 





55 Compare the remarks of Jean Paul Richter (1763-1825), in his treatise on Hducation, Levana, 
in which he, too, in scarcely less emphatic language, protests against the ’general neglect of this 
department of morals. Among other references to the subject, the{celebrated novelist thus 
writes: ‘“‘Love is the second hemisphere of the moral heaven. Yet is the sacred being of love 
little established. Love is an inborn but differently distributed force and blood-heat of the heart 
(bliitwirme des herzens). There are cold and warm-blooded souls, as there are animals. As for 
the child, so for the lower animal, love is, in fact, an essential impulse; and this central fire 
often, in the form of compassion, pierces its earth-crust, but not inJevery case. . . . . The 
child (under proper education) learns to regard all animal life as{sacred—in brief, they impart to 
him the feeling of a Hindu in place of the heart of a Cartesian philosopher, There is here a 
question of something more even than compassion for other animals; but this also is in question. 
Why is it that it has so long been observed, that the crueity of the child to the lower animals 
presages cruelty to men, just as the Old-Testament sacrifice of animals preshadowed that of the 
sacrifice of aman? Itis for himself only the undeveloped man can experience pains and suffer- 
ings, which speak to him with the native tones of his own experience. Consequently, the 
inarticulate cry of the tortured animal comes to him just as some strange, amusing sound of the 
air; and yet he sees there life, conscious movement, both which distinguish them from the 
inanimate substances. Thus he sins against his own life, whilst he sunders it from the rest, as 
though it were a piece of machinery. Let life be to him [the child] sacred (heilig), even that 
which may be destitute of reason ; and, in fact, does the child know any other? Or, because the 
heart beats under bristles, feathers, or wings, is it, therefore, to be of no account?” 

+ See a pamphlet upon this subject by Dr. V. Gittzlaff—Schopenhauer weber die Thiere und 
den Thierschutz: Ein Beitrag zur ethischen Seite der Vivisectionsfrage. Berlin, 1879. 
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casuistry. Whoso possesses it will be quite incapable of causing harm or loss to any one, 
of doing violence to any one, of doing ill in any way. But rather he will have for all 
long-suffering, he will aid the helpless with all his powers, and each one of his actions 
will be marked with the stamp of justice and of love. Try to affirm: ‘this man is 
virtuous, only he knows no pity,’ or rather: ‘he is an unjust and wicked man: never- 
theless, he is compassionate.’ The contradiction is patent to everyone. Each one to 
his taste: but for myself, I know no more beautiful prayer than that which the Hindus 
of old used in closing their public spectacles (just as the English of to-day end with a 
prayer for their king). They said: ‘May All that have life be delivered from 


(Poete, 


suffering 


Enforcing his teaching that the principles and mainspring of all moral 
action must be jtwstice and love, Schopenhauer maintains that the real 
influence of these first of virtues is tested, especially, by the conduct of 


men to other animals :— 


“ Another proof that the moral motive, here proposed, is, in fact, the true one, is, 
that in accordance with it the lower animals themselves are protected. The unpar- 
donable forgetfulness in which they have been iniquitously [méchamment] left hitherto 
by all the [popular] moralists of Europe is well known. It is pretended that the [so- 
called] beasts have no right. They persuade themselves that our conduct in regard to 
them has nothing to do with morals, or (to speak in the language of their morality) 
that we have no duties towards ‘animals:’ a doctrine revolting, gross, and barbarous, 
peculiar to the west, and which has its root in Judaism. In Philosophy, however, it 
is made to rest upon a hypothesis, admitted in the face of evidence itself, of an 
absolute difference between man and ‘beast.’ It is Descartes who has proclaimed it in 
the clearest and most decisive manner: and, in fact, it was a necessary consequence 
of his errors. The Cartesian-Leibnitzian-Wolfian philosophy, with the assistance of 
entirely abstract notions, had built up the ‘ rational psychology,’ and constructed an 
immortal anima rationalis: but visibly the world of ‘beasts,’ with its very natural 
claims, stood up against this exclusive monopoly—this brevet of immortality decreed 
to man alone—and, silently, nature did what she always does in such cases—she pro- 
tested. Our philosophers, feeling their scientific conscience quite disturbed, were 
forced to attempt to consolidate their ‘rational psychology’ by the aid of empiricism. 
They, therefore, set themselves to work to hollow out between man and ‘beast’ an 
enormous abyss, of an immeasurable width ; by this they would wish to prove to us, 
in contempt of evidence, an impassable difference. It was at all these efforts that 
Boileau already laughed :— 


‘Les animaux ont-ils des Universités ? 
Voit-on fleurir chez eux les Quatre Facultés 2’ 


In accordance with this theory, ‘beasts’ would have finished with no longer knowing 
how to distinguish themselvesjfrom the external world, with having no more conscious- 
ness of their own existence than of mine. Against these intolerable assertions one 
remedy only was needed. Cast a single glance at an animal, even the smmilest, the 
lowest in intelligence. See the unbounded egotism of which it is possessed. It is 
enough to convince you that ‘beasts’ have thorough consciousness of their ego, and 
oppose it to the world—to the non-ego. If a Cartesian found himself in the clés of | 
a Tiger, he would learn, and in the most evident way possible, whether the Tiger can 
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distinguish between the eyo and the non-ego. To these sophisms of the philosophers 
respond the sophisms of the people. Such are certain idzotisms, notably those of the 
German, who, for eating, drinking, conception, birth, death, corpse (when ‘beasts’ 
are in question), has special terms ; so much would he fear to employ the same words. 
as for men. He thus succeeds in dissimulating, under this diversity of terms, the 
perfect identity of things. 


“The ancient languages knew nothing of this sort of synonymy, and they simply 
called things which are the same by one and the same name. These artificial ideas, 
then, must needs have been an invention of the priesthood [prétraille] of Europe, a 
lot of sacrilegious people who knew not by what means to debase, to vilipend the 
eternal essence which lives in the substance of every animated being. In this way 
they have succeeded in establishing in Europe those wicked habits of hardness and 
cruelty towards ‘ beasts,’ which a native of High Asia could not behold without a just 
horror. In English we do not find this infamous invention ; that is owing, doubtless, 
to the fact that the Saxons, at the moment of the conquest of England, were not yet 
Christians. Nevertheless, the pendent of it is found in this particularity of the 
English language: all the names of animals there are of the neuter gender: and, as a 
consequence, when the name is to be represented by the pronoun, they use the neuter 
it, absolutely as for inanimate objects. Nothing is more shocking than this idiom, 
especially when the primates are spoken of—the Dog, for example, the Ape, and others. 
One cannot fail to recognise here a dishonest device (fourberie) of the priests to debase 
[other] animals to the rank of things. The ancient Egyptians, for whom Religion was 
the unique business of life, deposed in the same tombs human mummies and those 
of the Ibis, &c.; but in Europe it would be an abomination, a crime, to inter the 
faithful Dog near the place where his master lies ; and yet it is upon this tomb some- 
times that, more faithful and more devoted than man ever was, he has awaited death. 

“Tf you wish to know how far the identity between ‘beast’ and man extends, 
nothing will conduct to such knowledge better than a little Zoology and Anatomy. 
Yet what are we to say when an anatomical bigot is seen at this day (1839) to be 
labouring to establish an absolute, radical, distinction between man and other animals : 
proceeding so far in enmity against true Zoologists—those who, without union with 
the priesthoods, without platitude, without tartuferie, permit themselves to be con- 
ducted by Nature and Truth—as to attack them, to calumniate them ! 


“Yet this superiority [of man over other mammals of the higher species] depends 
but upon a more ample development of the brain—upon a difference in one part of 
the body only; this difference, besides, being but one of quantity. Yes, man and 
other animals are, both as regards the moral and the physical, identical in kind, with- 
out speaking of other points of comparison. Thus one might well recall to them— 
these Judaising westerns, these menagerie-keepers, these adorers of ‘reason’—that if 
their mother has given suck to them, Dogs also have theirs to suckle them. Kant 
fell into this error, which is that of his time and of his country: I have already 
brought the reproach against him. The morality of Christianity has no regard for 
‘beasts ;’ it is in it a vice, and it is better to avow it than to eternise it, We ought, 
to be all the more astonished at it, because this morality is in striking accord with the 
moral codes of Brahmanism and of Buddhism. 


“Between pity towards ‘beasts’ and goodness of soul there is a very close connexion, 
One might say without hesitation, when an individual is wicked in regard to them, 
that he cannot be a good man. One might, also, demonstrate that this pity and the 
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social virtues have the same source. . . . That [better section of the] English 
nation, with its greater delicacy of feeling, we see it taking the initiative, and dis- 
tinguishing itself by its unusual compassion towards other species, giving from time to 
time new proofs of it—this compassion, triumphing over that ‘cold superstition’ 
which, in other respects, degrades the nation, has had the strength to force it to fill up 
the chasm which Religion had left in morality. This Chasm is, in fact, the reason 
why in Europe and in N. America, we have need of societies for the protection of the 
lower animals. In Asia the Religions suffice to assure to ‘beasts’ aid and protec- 
tion (?), and there no one thinks of Societies of that kind. Nevertheless in Europe, 
also, from day to day [rather by intervals of decades] is being awakened the feeling of 
the Rights of the lower animals, in proportion as, little by little, disappear, vanish, 
the strange ideas of man’s domination over [other] animals, as if they had been placed 
in the world but for our service and enjoyment, for it is thanks to those ideas that 


they have been treated as Things. 

“Such are, certainly, the causes of that gross conduct, of that absolute want of 
regard, of which Europeans are guilty towards the lower animals ; and I have shown 
the source of those ideas, which is in the Old Testament, in section 177 of the second 


volume of my Parerga.’’* 


Or the many eminent scientists who, in recent times, indirectly have 
affirmed the wantonness of slaughtering for human food, the most famous 
of European Chemists, Justus von Liebig, may seem to demand especial 
notice. THE founder of the science of Organic Chemistry and the method 
of Organic Analysis (1803-1873), educated at the Universities of Bonn 
and Erlangen, received his diploma of Doctor in Philosophy (physical 
and mathematical sciences) at the’ age of nineteen. Two years later, 
chiefly by the influence of Humboldt, he was named Professor Extra- 
ordinary of Chemistry at Giessen, whither a crowd of disciples flocked 
from all parts of Germany and from England. In 1832 he accepted a 
Chair at Munich. All the Scientific Societies of Europe were eager 


in offering him honorary distinctions. 


It is his application of his Special Science to the advancement of 
Agriculture, and his more philosophic, though (it must be added) 
occasionally contradictory views upon the comparative values of Foods, 
which give him his best title to remembrance with posterity. We can 
enumerate only a few of his numerous works: Ueber Theorie und Praxis 
der Landwirthschaft (“Upon the Theory and Practice of Agricultural 
Economy),” Brunswick, 1824,translated into English ; Anleitung zur Analyse 
Organische Kérper (“Introduction to the Organic Analysis of Bodies”), 
1837; Die Organische Chemie in thren Anwendung auf Physiologie und 





“Le Fondement de La Morale, par Arthur Scophenhauer, traduit de l’Allemand par A. Burdeau. 
Paris, Baillitro et Cie, 1879, 
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Pathologie (“Organic Chemistry in its Relationship to Physiology and 
Pathology”), 1839; ‘‘ Researches upon Alimentary Chemistry,” 1849; 
Chemische Briefe (“ Letters upon Chemistry considered in Relation vith 
Industry, Agriculture, and Physiology”), 1852. 


Whatever opinions this eminent German Chemist may have published 
elsewhere inconsistent with the statements below, such inconsistency, no 
more than in the case of Buffon, can weaken the force of his more 
reasonable utterance. Upon the essential ultimate identity of the 


nutritive properties of animal and vegetable substance he thus clearly 
pronounces :— j 


“Vegetable fibrine and animal fibrine, vegetable albumen and animal albumen, differ 
at the most (héchstens) in form. If these principles in nourishment fail, the nourish- 
ment of the animal will be cut off; if they obtain them, then the grass-feeding 
animal gets the same principles in his food as those upon which the flesh-eater 
entirely depends. Vegetables produce in their organism the blood of all beings. So 
that when the flesh-eaters consume the blood and flesh of the vegetable-eaters, they 
take to themselves exactly and simply the vegetable principles. 


“ Vegetable Foods, in particular Corn of all kinds, and through these Bread, contain 
as much iron as the flesh of Oxen especially, as much as other kinds of flesh. - 


“Certain it is, that three men, of whom the one has fed upon ox-flesh and bread, 
the other upon bread and cheese, the third upon potatoes, each considers it a peculiar 
hardship from quite different points of view; yet in fact the only difference between — 
them is the action of the peculiar elements of each food upon the brain and nervous 
system. A Bear, who was kept in a zoological garden, displayed, so long as he had 
bread exclusively for nourishment, quite a mild disposition. Two days of feeding 
with flesh made him vicious, aggressive, and even dangerous to his attendant. It is 
well known that the vis irritabilis of the Hog becomes so excessive through flesh- 
eating that he will then attack a man. 


“The flesh-eating man needs for his support an enormous extent of land, wider and 
more extensive even than the Lion and the Tiger. A nation of Hunters in a circum- 
scribed territory is incapable of multiplying itself for that reason. The carbon 
necessary for maintaining life must be taken from animals, of whom in the limited 
area there can be only alimited number. These animals collect from the plants the 
elements of their blood and their organs, and supply them to the Indians living by the 
chase, who devour them unaccompanied by the substance (stoffer) which during the 
life of the animal maintained the life processes. While the Indian, by feeding upon a 
single animal, might contrive to sustain his life and health a certain number of days, 
he must, in order to gain for that time the requisite heat, devour jive animals. His 
food contains a superfluity of nitrogenous substance. What is wanting to it during 
the greater portion of the year is the necessary quantity of carbon, and hence the 
inveterate inclination of flesh consumers for brandy. 


“The practical illustration of agricultural superiority cannot be more clearly and 
profoundly given than in the speech of the North American Chief, which the 
Frenchman Crevecous has reported to us. The Chief, recommending to his tribe the 
practice of Agriculture, thus addressed it: ‘Do you not observe that, while we live 
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upon Flesh, the white men live [in part] upon Grain? That Flesh takes more than 
thirty months to grow tc maturity, and besides is often scarce? That each of these 
miraculous grains of corn, which they bury in the earth, gives back to them more 
than a hundredfold? That Flesh has four legs upon which to run away, and we have 
only two to overtake them? That the Corn remains and grows where the white men 
sow it; that the winter, which for us is a time of toilsome hunting, is for them the 
time of rest ? Therefore have they so many children, and live so much longer than 
we. I say, then, to each one who hears me: Before the trees over our wigwams have 
died from old age, and the maples have ceased to supply us with sugar, the race of the 


corn-planter will have exterminated the race of the flesh-eater, because the hunters 
determine not to sow.’ ”’* 


Tiiebig’s views as to the mischievous effects of the propensity of 
farmers, and of so-called agriculturists, to convert arable into pasture 
land are sufficiently well known. f 


* Quoted in Die Naturgemusse Didt, die Diat der Zukunft, von Theodor Hahn, 1859. We may 
note here that Moleschott, the eminent Dutch physiologist, and a younger contemporary of 
Liebig, alike with the distinguished German Chemist and with the French zoologist, Buffon, is 
chargeable with a strange inconsistency in choosing his place among the apologists of kreophagy, 
in spite of his conviction that ‘“‘the legumes are superior to flesh-meat in abundance of solid 
constituents which they contain ; and, while the amount of albuminous substances may surpass 
that in flesh-meat by one-half, the constituents of fat and the salts are also present in a ‘greater 
abundance.” (See Die Naturgemdsse Didt, von Theodor Hahn, 1859). But, in fact, it is only too 
obvious why at present the large majority of Scientists, while often fully admitting the virtues, 
or even tlte superiority of the purer diet, yet after all enrol themselves on the orthodox side. 
Hither they are altogether indifferent to humane teaching, or they want the courage of their 
convictions to proclaim the Truth. 


+ Among English philosophic writers, the arguments and warnings (published in the Dietetic 
Reformer during the past fifteen years) of the present head of the Society for the promotion of 
Dietary Reform in this country, Professor Newman, in regard to national economy and to the 
enormous evils present and prospective arising from the prevalent insensibility to this aspect of 
national reform are at once the most forcible and the most earnest. They cannot be too often 
repeated. 
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Lonpon.—Some admirer of the Apple Tree Restaurant (34, London Wall, E.C.) 
has been making verses on its behalf. Here they are :— 


Said he—‘‘ You are fair! You always were! Said she—‘‘ Pure living makes pure blood! 
And yet your beauty shows And, if you follow me, 
A dawn to-day more dainty rare As guardian to a healthier food, 
Than any tint of rose!” Just try the ‘ Apple Tree!’” 


NortHampron.—A. local Vegetarian Society has been formed, under somewhat 
romantic circumstances, by a number of ladies and gentlemen attending the Quarterly 
Session of the South Northamptonshire District Lodge, 1.0.G.T., at Stoke Bruerne, 
on Whit-Monday. A very large party took luncheon together in a barn. A special 
repast for the Vegetarians was served at a separate table by sister Nellie Amos; and 
to mark their appreciation of the hospitality thus extended to them, the Vegetarians 
formed themselves into a Society then and there, and elected their considerate cook 
and hostess as their first associate, the District Chief Templar (Bro. Travill), the 
District Councillor (Bro. Purvis), the District Superintendent of Juvenile Templars 
(Bro. West), and the District Secretary (Bro. Ward) being among the list of associates. 
The curious foundation document, with signatures attached (omitting the addresses), 
is as follows: “Northampton Vegetarian Society. Established at Stoke Bruerne, 
Whit-Monday, 1882. Objects : To promote abstinence from flesh-meats. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. To consist of members and associates. Members: R. 
N. Sheldrick, G. A. Bliss, Frank Tomalin, Joseph G. Galtress, G. H. T. Tomalin. 
Associates (friends who sympathise with Vegetarianism but do not abstain): Nellie 
Amos (Stoke Bruerne), Miss M. A. Sale, George Travill, James Ward, C. M. Purvis, 
L. West, W. Holton, Miss 8. A. Hunt, and Miss A. Cheshire, all of Northampton.” 

Guascow.—The last of a series of public meetings in connection with the Scottish 
Food Reform Society was held in Waddell’s Vegetarian Dining Room, on 29th April, 
when about 80 ladies and gentlemen were entertained to a Vegetarian dinner. The 
dishes were in great variety and attractively purveyed. After dinner Mr. R. Mackay, 
secretary of the Scottish Permissive Bill Association, presided. Mr. G. Drummond, of 
Edinburgh, in the course of a lecture on dietetics, by exhaustive comparisons of the 
chemical composition of various kinds of food, endeavoured to show that cereals and 
other vegetable productions are not generally inferior in nutritive value to butcher’s 
meat, but on the contrary frequently much superior. He strongly denounced the neglect 
of cookery in the education of all classes, and advocated the instruction of prospective 
housewives in the knowledge requisite to enable them to make a proper selection of 
food. The prevalent excessive use of butcher’s meat he chiefly attributed to popular 
ignorance on dietetics, and clearly demonstrated that a given quantity of nutriment 
costsin vegetable productions about one-tenth of the sum required to procure the same 
amount from flesh foods. Vegetarianism, therefore, would enable a housewife on 
limited means to procure a greater variety without any loss in nutritive value, while 
the partial or total abandonment of butcher’s meat as food would be conducive to both 
physical and mental development.—TZhe Glasgow Herald.—The Dazly Mail, in a still 
more lengthy notice of Mr, Drummond’s lecture, which was illustrated by diagrams, 
adds: He dwelt more particularly on the “three evils,” “bad cooking, over-eating, and 
excessive use of butcher’s meat.” With regard to the first point, he said he “would 
almost support on the highest rational grounds the policy of compelling by law all 
persons who wished to follow the honourable profession of cooks, and all women of 
whatever rank who professed to enter the bonds of matrimony, to take out from some 
recognised college of health a diploma in cookery. An immense amount of misery 
was caused from over-eating. The address was highly interesting.” 
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A Cardiff butcher has been sentenced to a month’s imprisonment without the 
option of a fine—this being his second offence—for exposing diseased mutton for sale.— 
Echo. 

Fun has had its little poke at our May meetings. The paragraph is entitled 
“Not Meet,” and we are told that “the President seems to thrive on the diet, and 
considers himself quite a New-man. Vegetarians are not necessarily an irreligious 
body, though they take their. Lent-ill. Was the banquet served on a vege-table ? ” 

The Northampton Daily Chronicle, in the course of a hit at the local guardians, has a 
not unfriendly reference to the “new Northampton Vegetarian Society,” who, it is 
suggested, might be allowed to “ bring before the inmates of the Union Workhouse 
the advantages of living on farinaceous food.” “Tf,” he says, “ they would voluntarily 
undertake Vegetarianism, what a saving it would be to the pocket of the ratepayers ! Z 

We are glad to see among announcements in House and Home (Dr. J ohnson’s House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C.) that of a new book, by Mr. E. J. Baillie, of Chester, 
entitled “John Ruskin; Aspects of his Thought and Teachings, representing Mr. 
Ruskin’s Teachings on Thirteen Important Topics. Finely printed, with Portrait and 
Autograph of Mr. Ruskin.” It is to be ready by the middle of July, price one 
shilling in paper, or half-a-crown in limp cloth, gilt. For readers unacquainted with 
Mr. Ruskin’s teachings, no better book could be suggested. 

DIMINISHED CONSUMPTION OF BEEF AND Mutton IN AMERICA.—The increased price 
of beef and mutton, says the American Cultivator, is rapidly diminishing their 
consumption in the great centres of population. The quantity of fish consumed has 
increased. Eggs are in universal demand, and many a family has curtailed its usual 
supplies of animal food. The extreme prices now prevailing cannot be sustained much 
longer. In Chicago we note a decline in butcher's cattle and in sheep. Texas grass 
cattle are now coming forward to Chicago at the rate of from 500 to 1,000 head daily. 

We have received specimen packet of “ Chamberlin’s Pure Dandelion Taraxacum 
Coffee,” an article which is highly spoken of, and which appears to deserve the character 
attached to it. The proprietors assure us that the article is absolutely pure, that is. to 
say, that it is manufactured from dandelion root only, and is what it professes to be. 
Those of our friends who are disposed to quarrel with “Chinese tea and Arabian 
coffee,” may find this preparation—or another one which we referred to last year, sold 
by our friend Mr. Bastin, of Fennel Street, Manchester—worth the trial. Information 
respecting both may be found in our advertising pages. 

BREAD is the subject of a pertinent letter to the editor of the Devon Evening Express 
(17th May), in reference to the proceedings of the Exeter Board of Guardians. It 
appears there have been strong complaints of the quality of the flour supplied at the 
workhouse, while one of the guardians states that bread sufficient for the wants of a 
small family was thrown over the workhouse wall into his garden every day. The 
writer enquires why the guardians don’t contract for bread made with good sound 
whole-meal. He refers to the well-known adulterants used by millers, and the 
consequent result of a bread tasteless and indigestible, devoid of flavour, of nutriment, 
and begetting a craving for stimulants for the production of artificial strength. He 
thinks the public analysts ought to inspect millers’ sacks as vigilantly as the wares of 
the milkman and the grocer. He strongly advocates the use of whole-meal bread and its 
general adoption, especially in workhouses, hospitals, prisons, and charitable institutions, 
as certain to diminish the pauperism, disease, and misery by which we are surrounded. 
We wish our readers in their several localities would write to the editors of newspapers, 
to insist on these very simple and essential facts, and thus open the eyes of a few who 
are able to think and reason on such subjects of really primary importance. 
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Dr. Nichols’ Herald of Health for June has a second important article on 
unsanitary prisons, this time attention being called to the Coldbath Fields Prison for 
men. The article of the previous month referred to the prison at Tothill Fields for 
women; and public attention was called to the subject by Mr. Broadhurst in a question 
put to the Secretary of State, in the House of Commons. There is clearly most 
urgent reason for enquiry into this unhappy business. The June number of the 
Herald of Health has quite anumber of facts, articles, and paragraphs interesting to 
Vegetarian readers. . 

Professor Huxley, speaking lately at the annual dinner in connection with the 
Artists’ Benevolent Institution, was rather severe on orphanages. There is an orphan 
fund in connection with the institution, and on learning that the bulk of this fund 
was really devoted to the benefit of the orphans, the professor remarked that it seemed 
to be an institution “of a wholly unprecedented kind.” His experience of orphan 
institutions, he went on to explain, was that those having the spending of the money 
first built a large orphanage, then appointed a principal, then a chaplain, then a master 
and mistress, servants, cooks, &c., and then, if there happened to be any money left, 
they caught a few stray orphans! 

THE “Vem” Lecrure.—Shortly after the appearance of our last issue we received 
from our printer copies of the revised lecture on “ Vegetarianism, or the Vem Diet,” 
delivered by Professor Newman at Gloucester in 1870, and which contains probably 
the ablest statement of our case ever put forward by its learned author. The printer 
has done credit to the issue, and we should like our readers to purchase copies for 
presentation to their friends, or for reading-room tables. Issued at a penny, or at six 
shillings the hundred, this revised edition ought to be within everybody's compass, 
and to command a wide sale. Wedon’t expect all our readers to accept the new name 
suggested for us by our President, but at any rate all will welcome this very clear state- 
ment of our case, and will, we hope, do what they can to give it wide circulation. 


Dr. ANNA KincsFrorD has been so busily at work on our behalf, that we have not 
by any means succeeded in recording all her doings. On the 5th February last she 
gave a lecture at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, before the Sunday Lecture Society, 
on “ Foods, their Chemical Constituents, Comparative Values, and relation to National 
and Domestic Economy.” She has also lectured before the Zetetical Society on the 
same subject. This lecture was repeated on the 17th February, at the South Literary 
Institute, Stockwell ; on the 18th in Grosvener Square, Mayfair ; and on the 23rd at 
Upper Norwood. Her visit to Girton College in April last, and her lecture to the 
students, were of a semi-private character, but were nevertheless most warmly received, 
‘as were also her addresses and lecture at Birmingham on the 24th and 25th May. 





“ ButcHeR Meat has recently advanced considerably in price. Mutton especially is 
much dearer. Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep in this country are not so large as 
they have been. It has been estimated that there are five million fewer sheep and 
lambs than there were in the United Kingdom a few years ago. Importations have 
also recently fallen off, and although a large number of steamers, which usually 
convey live stock and fresh meat from the United States and Canada, arrived at | 
Liverpool last week, the arrivals were nevertheless the smallest landed in any single 
week during the present year. The total imports of foreign stock into London last 
week are put down at 10,935 head. In the corresponding week of last year they were 
15,760 ; in 1880, 22,700 ; in 1879, 15,018 ; in 1878, 14,376 ; in 1877, 10,046. | It is 
evident that the supply from abroad has fallen off, and if [prices are to be kept down 
we must consume less.” — Manchester City News. 
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A correspondent of the Hecho says: “One of your contemporaries is very severe 
upon bull fights. I scarcely think he does well to be angry. At Hurlingham, I read 
this morning, that yesterday was a great day. Were the slayers sportsmen, or gentle- 
men, or what?” 

Soap.—Mr. Hull, of Derby, has sent us a sample of Vegetarian soap. In this he has 
been anticipated by our old friend Mr. J. Smith, of Kingston-on-Thames, and by Dr. 
Nichols. We can only say that the soap sent by Mr. Hull is excellent, and he 
assures us that it is a “pure Vegetable Oil Soap,” and that it has all the qualities to 
make it acceptable for domestic use. 

A “curious process” is described in the Times by “A Yorkshireman,” who has 
visited the Metropolitan Meat Market. The writer says that to his surprise he found 
the pernicious custom of blowing into the veins of the calf while being dressed 
carried out somewhat extensively, the object being to make it look plump. If the 
public could see the men who do it, he thinks they would hesitate before they 
purchased any. ‘Imagine smokers, drinkers, and not over-cleanly men preparing it 
in this way. What would medical men say ? Isit conducive to health, or otherwise ?” 

Slaughterhouse reform is now added to our already long list of “agitations.” Ata 
meeting of the Council of the Society for the Reform of Slaughterhouses, the President, 
Dr. Richardson, in the chair, a draft report on the inspection of public and private 
slaughterhouses, by Messrs. F. T. Chater and H. F. Lester, was submitted, and it was 
decided to call a public meeting of the society to receive the report. The name of the 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster was added to the list of patrons, and a communication was 
read from Mr. Kennett, of Petersfield, intimating that he would give 200 guineas 
towards the construction of a model abattoir, if within two months four other persons 
would contribute a like amount.—House and Home. 


At DINNER WITH GaRrBaLpI.—‘ Making this my headquarters, I (ie, Franz 
Pulozky, Garibaldi’s intimate friend) visited Garibaldi daily in Caprera; and, as 
his guests were numerous and he liked to invite them to stay to dinner, it was an 
understood thing that visitors should take over provisions with them to the other 
island—chiefly oranges, macaroni, preserved fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, for the 
General was a Vegetarian. He scarcely ever touched meat, and once, when I expressed 
my astonishment thereat, he observed, ‘If you, like I, had had nothing else to eat 
year after year in the Wanos of South America but meat, either half raw or dried hard, 
you would entertain as vehement an aversion to meat as I do.’”—Correspondent of the 
“ Daily Telegraph,’ 9th June, 1882. 

THE Farmer ALARMED.—The Duke of St. Albans has taken alarm at the prospect of 
a largely increased supply of meat from abroad, on the ground that it will prove 
another blow to the British farmer. But the Agent-General for New Zealand, in 
London, adduces facts to show that the Duke’s terror is needless. England, he says, 
wants a meat supply of 600,000 tons every year, because the people of this country 
consume more than double the average of Europe. lf they were content to eat no more 
meat per head than is eaten in France, their own production would be nearly sufficient. 
But they produce less than eighty pounds and consume one hundred and twenty. 
Where are the forty pounds to come from? The Agent-General says if the New. 
Zealanders thought to fill the void of 600,000 tons with mutton, it would take twenty 
millions of sheep every year to do it, and they have only fourteen millions, all told. 
So he does not think the English farmers need fear, and, he adds, “since you could not 
help getting these vast supplies from somebody, it is better you should come to us 
for part than be dependent on foreign nations for the whole.” —Manchester City News. 
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Observations made by M. Rafford, a member of the Société d’Horticulture at 
Limoges, show that a castor-oil plant having been placed in a room infested with flies, 
they disappeared as by enchantment. 

According to the Globe, “Mr. P. A. Taylor is reported from Leicester to be ‘sanguine 
that the present Parliament will see the death of the compulsory clauses’ of the 
Vaccination Act.” 

The Jersey Observer of the 10th June has done itself the credit, and our friend Mr. 
James Driver, R.N., the courtesy, of inserting a long letter from him, on the beauty 
of Vegetarian diet in health and disease. The article is well calculated to draw the 
attention of the general reader. Some useful facts and quotations are given. 

The French Department of Public Works, in an interesting report, sets out, among 
other things, the progress made in the great national work of planting the leading 
highways of the country with trees. From this it appears that the total length of the 
Routes Nationales—high roads—is 39,938,126 metres, of which 23,731,928 metres may 
be bordered with trees. Of this distance 14,335,311 metres are already planted. The 
number of trees used to form the welcome avenues is 2,691,698.—Zcho. 

Larp CHEESE.—We have received copy of a lengthy article from the Jive Stock 
— Jowrnal on inventions and machinery in connection with dairying. Machinery is 
apparently to do for us nearly everything in the future. Hence, we hear of an American 
cream making machine, that is, a machine for making cream from lard. There is also 
a ‘circular’ self-agitating cheese vat,” which is used for making skim cheese, 
mixed with lard. Leaf lard, oils from lard, or from the suet of cows, sheep, &c., can 
be introduced into cheese by the aid of this machine. The Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society contains a long account of the “Creamery ”’ where these interesting 
operations‘are carried on. The “bluest skimmed milk ” works best in its manipulation 
with lard for cheese making. Two tin cans are attached to a stand on the top of a 
machine, the one for the melted lard, and the other for the skimmed milk. The lard 
and milk are heated to a temperature of 130°, when the cylinder is set in motion, the 
faucets are opened, and the milk and lard, in the proportions of two parts of the former 
to one of the latter, flow into the machine. A correspondent of the journal, writing 
with reference to this “splendid enterprise,” thinks “the Board of Trade ought to take 
care that this class of cheese be sold by a distinctive name.” 

Corn Mitiine.—The Foreman Engineer for June contains three papers, or abstracts 
thereof, on corn milling, read at the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
London, 16th May, Sir Frederick Bramwell in the chair. The writers give description 
of the systems now in vogue in England and on the Continent for producing flour, 
whether by rollers or stones. The tendency appears to be towards the increased use 
of rollers; “‘and as the taste for whiter bread appears to be on the increase, the 
extension of high grinding systems is expected,” this “high grinding ” involving the 
use of rollers, and the complete separation of the bran from the wheat by purifiers and 
other complicated and rather intricate machinery. The present controversy seems to 
lie between the systems of low grinding and high grinding. According to the writer 
of the second paper, “ millstones are being gradually dispensed with. All improve- 
ments now in progress are in the direction of high grinding with roller mills,” and 
further, that “whole-meal flour is the product of the lowest step of low grinding. The 
highest Hungarian brands come from the highest grinding.” The writer of the third 
paper admits ‘‘ that in order to obtain pure wheaten flour, free from particles of bran, 
the old custom of grinding between stones must be superseded” more or less entirely 
by roller mills ; and he adds, “the system adopted in Buda-Pesth has for its object 
to obtain from a given quantity of grain the largest amount of fine white flour.” 
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Gleanings. 


“We found at our first night-quarters (Cape Schaitanskoi, about 70° north latitude) 
masses of ripe cloudberries, the taste of which, in itself delightful, was on this occasion 
heightened by the circumstance that they were, for us, the first of the summer’s fruit. 
The red and bog whortleberry are also found here, if in small quantity.”—TZhe Arctic 
Voyages of Adolf Eric Nordenskidld, 1858-1879, with illustrations and maps. (London: 
Macmillan and Co.) 


“To BE A Goop Cook means the knowledge of all fruits, herbs, balms, and spices ; 
and of all that is healing and sweet in fields and groves; savoury in meats. It means 
carefulness, inventiveness, watchfulness, willingness, and readiness of appliance. It 
means the economy of your great-grandmothers and the science of modern chemists ; 
it means much tasting and no wasting ; it means English thoroughness, French art 
and Arabian hospitality ; it means, in fine, that you are to be perfectly and always 
‘ladies’ (loaf-givers), and you are to see that everybody has something nice to eat.”— 
JOHN Ruskin, LL.D., ‘‘ Ethics of the Dust.” 


“Jr IS HIGH TIME that the English farmer, and those who, to any extent, control the 
crops which he shall grow, seriously turned their attention to the extension of market- 
gardens. It will avail us little for Scotland to export vegetables to America if in 
England we have to import them. Our importations of butter and eggs from the 
Continent are alarming enough, without imported vegetables being added to the list. 
But this is what we are threatened with. The Italian Consul in London, we learn, has 
been instructed by his Government to report upon the advisability of running fast 
trains through the St. Gothard Tunnel, with the view of supplying the English market 
with garden produce, and it will be nothing short of a national disgrace if such a 
procedure should be allowed to achieve any conspicuous success. Market-gardening 
is far more remunerative, both to landlord and tenant, than any other branch of 
farming.” —Land. 

LiperaL Hinpuism.—“‘ It would not be out of place here to observe that ‘ liberal’ 
Hindus, as a body, are not beef-eaters, as is vulgarly supposed. . . . Except a few 
medical students, who have, in a great measure, overcome their prejudices by the 
constant handling of dead bodies, the rest still feel a sort of natural repugnance to 
eating beef. This is, perhaps, the effect of early impressions produced by the religious 
veneration in which a cow is held among the Hindus. . . . It is a striking fact, 
adds the learned Hindu writer whom we are quoting, ‘that that loathsome disease, 
leprosy, is very common among the lower orders of Musselmans, who use this ‘meat’ 
freely. Perhaps it is more suited to the inhabitants of milder regions than to those of 
a tropical climate. . . . The comparative ease with which flesh is now obtained 
in Calcutta has tended, in no small degree, to encourage habits of drinking among a pro- 
verbially abstemious race of men, it being the popular impression that flesh-meat 
neutralises the effects of spirituous liquors. This idea is strengthened by the opinions 
of native medical students, many of whom, it is matter of regret, are not great 
advocates of temperance. Natives use liquors, not for health, but solely for intoxicat- 
ing purposes, A very successful native practitioner, to whom not only the writer, but 
many of his friends, are under great obligation, not long ago fell a victim to the 
besetting vice of intemperance, and confessed his guilt in his dying moments. In the 
beginning of his brilliant career he was one of the most staunch advocates of 
temperance.”—“ The Hindus As They Are.’ By Sahib Chunders Bose. #. Stanford, 
London ,1881, 
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“This knowledge [pertaining to the greater mysteries] is reserved for those who 
have fulfilled the conditions requisite for initiation therein. Of those conditions the 
first is the complete renunciation of a diet of flesh, the reason being fourfold— 
spiritual, moral, intellectual, and physical—according to the fourfold constitution of 
man. This is imperative. Man cannot receive, the gods will not impart, the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, on other terms, The conditions are God’s; the will is 
with man.”’— The Perfect Way ; or, The Finding of Christ, p: 95. 

ENGLISH CIVILISATION AND THE Hi1npus.—It is deserving of notice that the slaughter 
of oxen, cows, or calves, is most religiously forbidden in the Hindu Shaster (Sacred 
Books). Divine honours are paid to the species. The very dung of a cow purifies all 
unclean things in a Hindu household, and possesses the property of a disinfectant. 
The milk of a cow assuredly affords the best nourishment to the young and the old; 
hence the species was deified by the Hindu sages. Even after the advent of the 
English into this country for above two centuries, an orthodox Hindu is apt to 
exclaim, ‘‘ What impious times,’ whenever he happens to see a Mussulman butcher 
carry a cow or calf in the street to slaughter. Nota few wonder how the English 
power continues to prosper amidst the daily perpetration of such irreligious acts. By 
way of derision the English are called gokhdduk or beef-eaters, and kasays or butchers. 
If such Hindus had power enough, they would certainly have delivered their country 
from the grasp of these beef-eaters, and placed it above the reach of sacrilegious hands. 
But alas ! in the present kaliyaga, or iron age, both they and the gods are alike 
impotent.—The Hindus as They Are, by Shib Chander Bose (London, Edward 
Stanford, 1881). | 

“ EDEN”? REGAINED.—“ To humanity in Paradise, made in the Divine Image, and 
unfallen, were given as meat the tree-fruits and the herb-grains; then, as Ovid tells, 
‘men were contented with the food which Nature freely bestowed.’ For the bodily 
appetites knew no law but that of a healthy, natural intuition, and obeyed the impulse 
of the God within, desiring no other nourishment than that for which alone the body 
was anatomically and physiologically designed. But, so soon as it acquired a perverse, 
selfish will, a new lust arose; fora new and subhuman nature appeared in it, the 
nature of the beast of prey, whose image the fallen body has put on. That this is 
literal truth, all the poets, all the seers, all the regenerate testify, bearing witness also 
that Paradise never can be regained, regeneration never completed, man never fully 
redeemed, until the body is brought under the law of Eden, and has cleansed itself 
thoroughly from the stain of blood. None ever know the joys of Paradise who 
cannot live like Paradise-men ; none ever help to restore the Golden Age to the world 
who does not first restore it in himself. No man, being a shedder of blood, or an 
eater of flesh, ever touched the central secret of things, or laid hold of the Tree of Life. 
Hence it is written of the Holy City, ‘without are dogs.’ For the foot of the 
carnivorous beast cannot tread the golden floors ; the lips polluted with blood cannot 
pronounce the Divine Name. Never was spoken a truer word than this; and if we 
should speak no other, we should say all that man need know. [For if he will but live 
the life of Eden, he shall find all its joys and its mysteries within his grasp. ‘He 
who will do the will of God shall know of the doctrine.’ But until ‘father and 
mother’ are forsaken,—that is, until the disciple is resolved to let no earthly affections 
or desires withhold him from entering the Perfect Way,—Christ will not be found, 
nor Paradise regained. ‘Many, indeed, begin the rites,’ wrote Plato, ‘but few are 
fully purified.’ And a greater than Plato has warned us that ‘the Way is strait, and 
the Gate narrow, that lead unto Life, and few they are who find it.’”’—The Perfect 

Way ; or, The Finding of Christ (London: Field and Tuer, 1882), pp. 164-5. 
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Mr. JAMES CarlRD on Our Lanp Cunrure.— This country is becoming every ten 
years less and less of a farm and more and more of a meadow, a garden, and a play- 
ground. The deer forest and grouse in the higher and wilder parts of the country, and 
the picturesque commons in the more populous districts, are already, in many cases, 
not only more attractive, but more remunerative in health and enjoyment, than they 
probably would be if subjected to costly improvement by drainage, or by being broken 
up for cultivation. The poor clay soils, which are expensive to cultivate and meagre 
in yield, will be gradually all laid to grass, and the poorer soils of every kind, upon 
which the costs of cultivation bear a high proportion to the produce, will probably 
follow the same rule.”—Zanded Interest and the Supply of Food, 1878, p. 144. 

RaILway GARDENS.—If our railway companies would employ a forester and gardener 
or two, they might employ their thousands of acres of waste lands for crops, grass, 
fruit trees, and so on, with profit. In many parts of Belgium the land has been 
planted with fruit trees and other things many years, and in Wiirtemberg, for about 
twelve years past, a forester has had charge of the lands. He pays particular attention 
to planting.the slopes of excavations and embankments to prevent washing and 
slipping, grows quick fences, and, where practicable, fruit and timber trees. The 
gardens at the stations are largely devoted to fruit, and so made useful and ornamental 
at once. A profit of about 14s. an acre has, it is said, been made for the past five 
years on the ground so utilised. Why should it not be done in England ?—Hngieer. 
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Aneciyes. 
SOUP FOR SIX. 
By Miss Hellena Richardson. 

Lentin Soup.—Half-a-pint of lentils well picked and washed, and then soaked 
twelve hours. Then pour on the lentils a quart of water, about a teaspoonful of salt, 
let them simmer about three hours. Pour altogether into a sieve and rub through. 
Then mix whatever flavouring is wished, pepper, &c., milk or cream. Put all back 
into the saucepan, just boil up and serve. If other vegetables are to be put in, 
turnip, carrot, celery, parsley, they must be boiled separately, and added only for the 
last boil. 

Potato Sour.—Twelve good-sized potatoes, pared and sliced thin, one large onion, 
also sliced, a quart of cold water, a little salt and pepper. Boil an hour. Pour into 
a sieve and rub through, Adda pint of milk. Put back and just boil and serve. 

VEGETABLE Sour.—One carrot and one turnip, a little celery and parsley, one onion, 
a tablespoonful of pearl barley (which has been soaked twelve hours), a teaspoonful 
of oatmeal, if liked salt and pepper. A quart of cold water. Boil all together. The 
vegetables should all be chopped in small dice for this soup. Boil an hour and a half 
or more. 

Green Sprrt-Pza Soup.—Soak the peas twelve hours. Stir up well and pour off 
the water. Half-a-pint of peas, a quart of water, either cold or hot, boil an hour. It 
may require to add more water, if it is too thick. Strain through a sieve. 

Baruey Sour.—Half-a-pint of pearl barley. Soak twelve hours. Put intoa quart 
of water, with a little celery, pepper and salt, boil two or three hours, add a little 
milk and chopped parsley, boil up and serve. poet 

N.B.—Every soup requires careful skimming the moment it begins to boil and during 


the first five minutes. If this be neglected the soup will be spoiled. Each recipe is 
sufficient for six persons. 
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RECEIVED.—‘‘ Statistics of Smallpox and Vaccinationin England; deducd from the returns of the 
Registrar-General.” By ‘‘ Physiologist.” Reprinted from the ‘* Truthseeker.” 

An ALMANAC OR ANNUAL FOR 1883 is intended to be issued by the Society, to be ready in December. 
For further announcement see August number. Suggestions for its preparation will be welcomed. 

“*T began in May to give wp tea on account of biliousness. Inow drink water only and feel better already. 
Lurgeall Vegetarians to drink water during.the summer when warmdrinks are least needed.—J. N.” 

MATRON will shortly be wanted for an Orphan Home. A Vegetarian preferred; especially one accus- 
tomed to children, and whois a good disciplinarian.—Address ‘ G,” care of the Secretary of the 
Vegetarian Society, 56, Peter Street, Manchester, 

“WHY NOT a subscription for an oil painting or marble bust of our revered President, to be presented to 
him on his next birthday? I will give my mite. In aloe he has done for England he has estab- 
lished himself our greatest benefactor for the century.’—W. J. Heydon, 19, Pelham Road, New 


Wimbledon. 
Form or Brequest.—‘‘ J give and bequeath to the Treasurer of the Vegetarian Society for the time being 
the sum of , to be applied to the purposes of the Society, which sum I direct shall be 


paid, free of duty, out of such part of my personal estate as may be legally devoted by will to 
charitable purposes.” 

‘*How to Live on Noruine.”—Buyers should not be tempted to purchase a new and pretty looking 
sixzpenny book with this title on the cover. The composition of the dishes commended is of a very 
dubious character ; pigs, black puddings, &c., are in great favour. The best thing in the book is a 
plea for kindness to dogs. 

Quantity or Foop.—In the ‘ Herald of Health” for April, 1882, Dr. Nichols gives the number of ounces 
of dry weight of food that people should takeaday for health. He lived on 80z. What is meant 
by dry weight? There is much water even in bread. Does he nean by dry weight the corn the bread 
is made of? I shall be glad of the opinions of others who have tried, and to know exactly how to 
weigh food.—Buz. 

IRELAND.—Persons desirous of visiting the Giant’s Causeway, the charming bays, loughs, grand head- 
lands, and wild mountain scenery of the North of Ireland, and who need a fortnight’s recreation and 
invigoration, are invited to write for particulars, enclosing stamp, to Mr. W. H. Ricrardson, 2, 
Lexham Street, Belgrave, Leicester. Party for ladies and gentlemen, middle of July; jor gentlemen 
only, middle of August. 9 

“FRUITS FRESH ALL THE YEAR RouNnD.”—Wow is the time for circulating this useful little paper, 
which includes numerous hints for the housekeeper, and account of Mrs. Jackson’s method of keeping 
Fruit fresh for use at any time, and which can be applied at any time to alinost any kind of fruit; 
nearly without sugar and with very little trouble. Copies can be supplied at a shilling a hundred. 
Specimen free to any inquirer who will send halfpenny wrapper to the secretary. 

POSTERS. —Some of our friends find a considerable want for an effective poster. It should be in a bold 
type with distinct border and say not less than a foot square, for exhibition on walls, in windows, or 
other conspicuous positions. Could any reader suggest matter for such w poster? It should contain 
a, list of a few of the chief vegetables shown against as many flesh foods, with diagram illustrating 
the bulk of each kind of nutriment, also of the water contained therein, und corresponding figures 
to indicate the cost at which this nutriment is obtained per pound, solid. 

Porripce.—* Vegetarians who like crushed wheat or wheaten groats, and want a nice clean article, 
should call on Mr. W. B. Drable, 32, Swan Street, Manchester. The price is 2s. 6d. per dozen lbs. 
Iam surprised it has never been introduced into the Vegetarian restaurants. Friends to whom I 
have commended it prefer it to oatmeal porridge. For porridge it is better cooked in the double pan 
with not less than an hour's boiling. For puddings, soak it over night in water, then cook with milk, 
sweeten to taste, and, if preferred, add a few raisins, chopped figs, or other flavouring.” —R. G. 

C. E. Dormer (Crescent Villa, Edmonton, N.) ‘would much like ta see a badge adopted by Vegetarians ; 
the simpler the better. Though not generally in favour of making one’s opinions aggressive, I think 
to carry out this proposal cannot but do good. I suggest the wearing of a plain green ribbon to 
signify the practice of Vegetarian principles, to which might be added blue if the wearer is a total 
abstainer, and white by those who refrain from using tobacco and other narcotics. The tri-colowr 
might thus be worn in any combination, from an inch of ribbon in the button-hole, to a speckled 
necktie, or w striped umbrella! They would also form aconvenient flag for a restaurant. Red 
could be added to indicate belief in the Deity, and of course any colour could be suppressed at will.” 

“H. B.S.” has had a run into Bedfordshire and has *‘ enjoyed it immensely.” He says, ‘I started from 
Dalston at 4-35 and arrived at Luton at 8-20; about 34 miles in 3% hours. I had a strong north 
wind against me all the way which nearly brought me to a standstill wp the hills, and the first few 
miles were very slippery macadam and I had to walk part. The last 10} miles were done in the 
dark in 64 minutes, including a stoppage and against the wind across Bernard’s Heath. Next day 
between dinner and tea I had a delightful run of about 40 miles. The following day (after a break- 
Jast of coffee, white bread and butter, and two eggs) I returned home, about 40 miles, without a rest 


in Or re freshment, except a bottle of water.” 
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Breapv.—‘‘ I am trying to hasten the time when good nourishing bread will be sold everywhere. In 
addition to bread being too fine, most English bakers ferment all the sweetness and flavour out of it. 
I should like to see aérated bread sold in all towns, for I consider it perfection. Brewers’ yeast does 
not impart a nice flavour ; besides Vegetarians in using it should remember they are helping to 
uphold the drink traffic. I like decorticated meal or thirds flour best.” NIMROD. 

We have been asked to mention, for the beneyit of our readers, Saltcoats digestive biscuits, made by Mr. 
Robert Black. These biscuits, made of whole-meal from the best white wheat, are commended for their 
nourishing qualities, and to all affected with indigestion. The Rev. J. J. Irving, of Maidenhead, 
has written to the maker in their favour, he having suffered from indigestion, in a inveterate form, 
for years. Inthis condition, Mr..Irving says, “nothing has been so beneficial to me as the change 
in my diet. Ihave abstained wholly from butcher's meat for more than two years past; and, 

\during the last twelve months, have lived almost entirely on Saltcoats biscuits. Toa large extent I 
attribute my present health to these biscuits, and I have not been as well for years past. The more 
closely I keep to the biscuits the better I am.” 

A Grow..— ‘A considerable amount of the limited space of the D. R. is taken up with reports of the 
mininum of food upon which a maximum of work has been performed—the cost of food in minute 
Sractions—ascetic proposals to abstain from tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, milk, eggs, cheese, salt, spices, 
&c.—and orthodox (though very unpractical) suggestions, such as the use of vegetable oil or ground 
linseed, instead of butter. While I fully appreciate the enthusiasm that prompts recent converts to 
advocate such extreme changes, I fear it must hinder the one great object we have in view, viz., the 
disuse of flesh as human food, thus to complicate it with minor matters ; and lays us open to the 
charge of having, perhaps, no higher object than a sordid economy or indulgence of a crotchet ; while 
at still further prejudices against us the female portion of the community, who can make or mar our 
fortunes. Should we, on the contrary, simplify the proposed reform, and make its acceptance as 
easy as possible, avoiding needless changes that are at variance with the usages of society, and create 
an obstacle to social intercourse with the unconverted ?”,—R. J. G. 

PLACARD oR PosTER.— Would it not be well to represent the relative nutritive values of various articles 
of diet by a series of squares in some bright colour, and add the money value also? As thus— 














b WATER. 
WATER. 
NUTRIMERNT. 
NUTRIMENT. 
lip, Lean Meat, 93d. Its. OATMEAL, 2}d. 


This is only a rough exanple. All the squares should be same size, differently divided of.—F. Sm1TuH. 

Bread Pans.—The Rev. J. N. Loughborough, of Ravenswood, Shirley Road, Southampton, writes: “I 
brought over from America patterns of two different forms (round and oval) of the cast-iron bread- 
pans used for making Dr. Jackson’s gems, a light and wholesome bread containing neither yeast, 
soda, or anything of the kind ; but made light and palatable simply by the steam generated in the 
bread while baking in these pans. I brought these for my own use, but could have any amount cast 
from them, and furnish them at reasonable figures, if required. Do you think there is much demand 
Jor them among Vegetarians?” Perhaps correspondents who may be interested will address Mr. 
Loughborough directly. He further says: “I have hesitated about doing anything in the way of 
manufacturing the * gem-pans’ for this reason—it requires a very quick (well-heated) oven to bake 
the gems properly. It has been a question whether in the ovens of the ordinary English cooking 
ranges sufficient heat would be generated to insure success in gem-baking in the jirst or second 
attempt; and if not immediately secured whether it would not be pronounced a failure. By this 
process bread is made light without yeast or soda. This is effected by the steam generated in the 
bread while baking. The gem-pans are merely small, shallow, oval, or oblong cast-iron cups. 
To make good gems the pan should be heated in the oven till very hot. When taken out it 
should be placed on the hot range while the batter is poured in. The batter is made of about the 
same consistency as that used for pancakes. Pour it in the cups quickly, letting them stand but a 
moment on the range. Then place them in a well-heated oven, where a crust is soon formed on the 
top of the loaf, which prevents the escape. of the steam arising from the moisture contained, and 
makes the loaf light and porous. It is considered a wholesome article of food, especially for 
dyspeptics. The ‘Cook Book’ (Healthful Cookery), pp. 33 and 46, has a description of the gems. 
Those made with eggs and milk are superb to the taste. Ihave patterns of the pans, and am will- 
ing, f desired, to have a few manufactured, and furnish instruction to any who may wish to try 
the experiment.” 
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OUR DINING ROOMS. 





| Brewisenam: Tho “Garden,” 25, {Paradise St. 





| BRISTOL: Mr. ‘Parker, 11, Lower Maudlin St, 
NLE Hargreaves Street. 









60, Union Street, and 35, Mitchell Street. 
_ Arbuekle’s Caledonian, 6, J. amaica Street. 


= LEICESTER: 7, Halford Street. 






S Lonpon : ; 

The Alpha Restaurant, Bey Oxford St. 
The ‘Garden ” Restaurant, 24, Jewin ‘St. 

- The “¢ Aveadian,” Queen Street, ‘Cheapside. 
The ‘Apple Tr ee,” 34, London Wall, EC. 


~ Lrverroon: 56, Old Hall Street, 








phe ee Seve South Castle oe 


sae MANCHESTER: 







Millgate, and 3, Cateaton Street. 






Y.M.C.A. 56, Peter Street (upstairs). 






Gtascow: M. Waddell’s, 42, “Argyle. Street, 


The** Midlothian, uO: Great ee Street. = 


_F, Smalinian’s Caté Restaurant, 27, Old 


Vegetarian Saloon, Pall Mall, ‘& Market St. 


xi 
OUR FOOD STORES.* 
cS ‘ANDOVER ! Fred. R. Harvey, 7, London St. 
BELFAST : Food Reform Co., Great Victoria St. 
oe BIRMINGHAM : T. ‘Furze, 36, Digbeth. 
_ Alfred Hughes, 25, Paradise Street. 
ao BuRNLEY: T. Lomas, 10, Hargreaves Street. 
- CamBripgE: The Arcade, 
_ _Dersy: Richard Binns, 19, Market Place. 
-Donoon: J. T. Clark, St. Vincent Buildings. 
-GLAsGow : J. Callum, 58, Candleriggs, 
_ Franeis Spite & Co., 26, St. Enoch Square, 
and 85 and 233, New City Road. 
Alex. Scott & Co., 231, Argyle Street ; 116, 





Street, Gorbals. 
| Tes F. W. Smith, 31, Meadow Lane. 


 Liyerpoo.: T. Canning, 9, Great George St. ; 
71, Pembroke Place; 199, Park Road ; 8; 
- Rice Lane, Walton Road. 
“MANCHESTER : KF Smallman’ 3, 
ie Arcade, ‘St. Mary’s Gate. 
Wrst HARTLEPOOL : Ww Dunn, Bellevue. 





Exchange 


oe * Additions to these a or corrections of them, x will be welcomed. 











|| LITTLE'S PATENT 






and instantly — ‘neutralising all bad smells. 
- Destroys all gard 2n-pests. 
ga A87s.- 


























with economy and des 
is 2 to 2) ewt. per week if constant work. 


letter from 
with circulars, 





HEALTH AND PURITY IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
Every householder should possess a supply of 


SOLUBLE PHENYLE. : 


DISINFECTANT, ANTISEPTIC, DEODORISER, AND INSECTICIDE. 


— Is not a mere deoxidiser, but a true disinfectant, destroying the germs of contagion and infection, 


Promotes health by insuring its conditions. 


Awarded Medal for especial merit by the Sanitary Institute of Great 
“ First Order of Merit,’’ Adelaide International Exhibition, 1881, &c., dvc., &c. 


Sold by Chemists in 6d. 1s., and 2s. 6d. bottles. 
Write for ee to KILLENGREY, ius & Co., Doncaster, e 


8 he anne 
ik: PATENT COOKING STOVE 





(wire UTENSILS) 


Will do all the Cooking of an ordinary family 
patch; the fuel required 


Bakes ‘wholemeal bread to perfection; see 
a Vegetarian, copy of which, together 
may be had from 


THE 


SUNLIGHT” STOVE CO.,, 
. 19, Blackfriars Street, 
MANCHESTER. 





‘Main: Street, Anderston ; and 41, Main 














es American AB.C. Cer eals, viz. i— 





“CURRENT 
per Ib. per stone.| 
é Havicot ee EAS eat So ieee 2). 
Lae Finsst New... as Odi cin de 
‘split Lentils ... Bd, ae 
Whole Lentils Ae 3d. 3/- 
Lentil Flour 3d... Bie 
Whole Wheat Meal... Od... oe 


ie Whole Meal Bread, 4d. per loaf, 
Hominy (best), 3d. per Ib., Is. per bag. 
- Golden Maize Meal, 10d. per 5lb. Pee 


White Oats, 10d, packet. 
ae Wheat, 10d, 
Barley Food, 10d. a 

Yellow Maize, 8d. 


23 


99 


TI N N E D 

Pine eure (Bahama sliced) . each 1/- 
: ee (Bahama ee ABS 
| Apricots Sic uae  -4e 1/8. 
: ie on 
Pears .. a 1/6 
aticor™ oe oe Sh 
Egg Plums... — ie Ve 
Grae 1/6. | 
Strawberries 1/6 | 
Apples (gallons)... 1/3 

Tomatoes ie sa. 


SEO 


All kinds of Fresh English and Foreign rie as in n Season. 
Orders through Post Promptly Executed. os 


CARRIAGE PAID ON ACCOUNTS. OVER $I. 
P.0.O.’s Payable to ALFRED HUGHES, 





D Goops. : 
= Tomato Sauce, 6d. and Is, bottl S. 





A Crushed Wheat a | agree 
| Midlothian Oatmeal a 


| “MeVitie Seael Malt ted 1 Rake LS 
: Evaporated Apples, 10d. per Ibs 


ts Devonshire Clotted roam o ae ae 
‘t Cream Cheese, 44d. each. os 
| Crowther’s. Celery Hasea io per hes 
= McVitie's s hae eon a: 6d, cake. 





Corn Flour : 


BR rench Petits Pois . ao 


eee pig 











ere Listy 


oe per. Ib. nope stone 


a Geenclied Decorated ; 


Wheat Meal — 





Shredded Maize 








Maltby’s prepared Cocoanut, 8d. ‘per le = 

















Sweet Corn aoe | 
Marrow Peas wee ao a 


el 


or -Qulb, ua nes 
MoVitie Bone Shortbread 















